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CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job in the 
Missile field, you need training. The kind of training you 
get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Guided 
Missile Electronics is one possibility. There's also Radar 
Repair, Track Vehicle Maintenance, Personnel Admir 


istration, Engineer Equipment Maintenance, Medical 


GRADUATE 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


Laboratory—to name a few. (Your Army recruiter can 
give you a detailed description of any specific Graduate 
Specialist course.) 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


ARMY 
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Striving for Excellence 


HE young men in the picture above are graduate students 

spending the summer as research fellows at General Dynamics’ 
John Jay Hopkins Laboratory for Pure and Applied Science at 
San Diego, Calif. They’re watching the start of a highly impor- 
tant experimeht—something considered impossible a short time 
ago. The experiment will attempt to create the very high tem- 
perature needed for a controlled thermonuclear reaction. If this 
is achieved, it will be another “breakthrough” discovery of the 
kind discussed in the Armed Forces article in this issue. 

Because they have done so well in school, these graduate stu- 
dents are being welcomed into the nation’s advanced scientific 
circles. Still on the thresholds of their careers, they've already 
come a long way. They began pointing toward those careers as 
early as junior high school. Studies, reading, hobbies—all helped 
generate the hunger for knowledge that would enable them some 
day to master their professions. 

This striving for excellence has already carried these young 
men far. Have you been seized by the same kind of hunger? Do 
you have the desire to give your very best to what you are now 
doing? Giving your best now will prepare you for quality per- 
formance in your life’s work. 

Too many adults are satisfied with mediocrity. Too many young 
people are satisfied to follow their example. Too many chances 
for progress are lost because this kind of satisfaction brings only 
spiritual decay and death. 

This issue of your magazine is intended to arouse hungers— 
hungers for knowledge, for excellence in whatever you do, for 
successful careers, for breakthrough discoveries. Read it and be 
hungry, be wisely dissatisfied—now! 


JR hap 


Editor, Careers Issue 








OUR FRONT COVER: Blonde, blue-eyed 
Nancy Brown is one of the 65 young 
women who conduct visitors on tours of 
the United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. She became a U.N. guide this sum- 
mer after graduating from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where she majored in i::ternational 
studies. “I had no trouble learning what 


to say about the U.N.,” says Nancy, “as I 
had studied so much about it in school.” 

Only women who are college graduates 
are eligible. They must be 20 to 30 years 
of age, have a good speaking voice, and 
be in excellent physical condition. All 
guides must speak fluent English, and a 
knowledge of other languages is desirable. 





What's on Your Job Horizon 
for the Next 25 Years? 


By ARTHUR GOLDBERG, U. S. Secretary of Labor 


DAY the American world of busi- 
ness and industry is undergoing far- 
reaching technological changes. During 
the next 25 years the way Americans 
earn their livings will alter radically. 
And it’s hard to predict what those 
changes will be. Opportunities that no 
one thinks of nowadays will unfold, and 
the most routinized jobs of the present 
will be done in entirely different ways. 
The U.S. Department of Labor has 
made some broad studies of these fu- 
ture jobs and has drawn some conclu- 
sions. Studies and conclusions are based 
on answers to these questions: What 
kind of economy is the U.S. likely to 
develop? How will this economy use 
the nation’s manpower? 

The studies begin with the expected 
continued increase in population growth. 
By 1986—25 years from now—we will 
probably have well over 275,000,000 
people in the U.S. The labor force— 
the working people—will number more 
than 115,000,000. 

Today the total population is about 
180,000,000 and the labor force 71,- 
000,000. Comparing today with 25 
years hence, you can see that the pre- 
dicted population growth is to be at a 
swifter rate than our nation has ever 
known. The demand for goods and 
services will keep rising with the rise in 
population. It seems likely that we are 
heading for the most prosperous times 
in our history. 


Best Opportunities 

To begin with, we'll see increasingly 
greater job opportunity in government 
service, basic education, social services, 
science and engineering (especially in 
research), and in finance, insurance, 
and real estate. 

Opportunities in contract construction 
employment will rise dramatically. 
There'll be increases in the fields of 
trade and miscellaneous services. Manu- 
facturing employment will grow only 


moderately. In transportation, public 
utilities, and mining, the growth will 
be limited. 

In specific occupations, the number 
of jobs for professional and technical 
workers is expected to increase at a 
rate of about two and one-half times as 
fast as all other categories. Within this 
work group, the growth of scientific and 
engineering professions will far outdis- 
tance the traditional fields of medicine, 
law, and the ministry. Doctors, lawyers, 
and clergymen, however, will always be 
needed—and in great numbers, too. 

At the same time, the government— 
federal, state, municipal—and businesses 
will need more workers of the rank of 
managers. And, somewhat surprisingly, 
there'll be an impressive degree of new 
employment opportunity in clerical 
work. Surprisingly, because when auto- 
mation and new office machines came 
in, it was thought that fewer clerical 
workers would be needed. Instead, mod- 
ern government and business organiza- 
tions require an increasing labor force. 
Moreover, the fields that will offer the 
highest employment expansion—finance, 
insurance, real estate, and gevernment 
-always depend on clerical support. 

The number of sales people should 
increase at a fairly reasonable rate. But 
technological developments—especially 
in self-service methods and vending 
machines—will be increasingly putting 
a brake on growth of sales employment. 

Within the so-called “blue collar” 
area, more skilled craftsmen will be 
needed, including especially mechanics, 
repairmen, machine workers, and work- 
ers in the building trades. Automation 
will increasingly take over—but auto- 
matic machines and equipment need 
technicians to keep them in repair. 

Employment opportunity for factory 
workers—those manning the industrial 
production lines—will probably expand 
over the next 25 years, but rather slow- 
ly. Automation will be making inroads 
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in this kind of work. The unskilled in- 
dustrial worker will soon be faced with 
an extremely serious problem. 

Finally, before another 25 years is 
out, the service workers—waiters, bar- 
bers, policemen, firemen, cleaning per- 
sonnel, hospital aides, and others—will 
have greatly increased both in numbers 
and in their proportion to the total 
labor force. Automation will have little 
effect on slowing down the service 
needs of a swiftly-growing population. 


Points to Consider 

hese, basically, are the employment 
facts of the future for the young men 
and women of today. On the basis of 
the trends they seem to indicate, it is 
my view that the thoughtful youth 
would do well to concentrate on three 
basic points. 

The first is that education is more 
important than ever before to a young 
person's prospects for job success. Young 
Americans owe it to themselves to keep 
on with school as long as they can. 

The second basic point is that edu- 
cation must continue, even though 
school is over. Every available training 
program should be investigated, every 
possible night school course, every op- 
portunity to learn a new skill. Any 
worker who advances in his job must 
keep on learning. 

The last point is—keep yourself in- 
formed about job opportunities. The 
benefits of looking firsthand into a va- 
riety of fields of work cannot be over- 
stated. Information on specific kinds of 
employment is available from business 
organizations and from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. Knowing the nature of several 
fields will give you a wider choice. 

The American employment picture 
for the next 25 years is bright, exciting, 
challenging. But, as never before, young 
people must be prepared—and they must 
have the will to succeed. 
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College Through Another Door 


By JEROME BRONDFIELD 


— TEEN-AGERS the word is 
“college.” They're talking about 
it, preparing for it, worrying about it. 
(“Nobody can get in because every- 
body’s going!” is one of the ironic 
witticisms. ) 

What we want to talk about here, 
however, is not the popular, somewhat 
romanticized, idealized version of go- 
ing off to college. We're not going to 
discuss the young men and women 
definitely bound for Yale, Duke, Smith, 
Stanford, Purdue, or any of the hun- 
dreds of traditional, four-year colleges. 
Most of these young people know what 
led them to their choices, they know 
what sort of education they're after— 
and they know, for the most part, that 
there is a well-devised plan to pay for 
it. But, to our way of thinking, there 
are thousands of young people in high 
schools who will not necessarily be 
part of that group. 

In today’s competitive world (and 
don’t ever for a moment lose sight of 
this) the need for higher education or 
technical training is growing more 
acute. Yeu’ve read the statistics or had 
them recited to you by your guidance 
counselor: the college graduate, on an 
average, earns some $100,000 more in 
his lifetime than the high school grad- 
uate. 

Very well, then. You're sold on col- 
lege or further education of some kind. 
But maybe you can’t go to a well- 
known college as many of your friends 
are doing. The reasons may vary. Fi- 
nances. Illness. Family responsibilities. 
Emotional or other personal problems. 
Those reasons don’t have to block your 
road to a higher education. 

In cities all over the nation municipal 
and community colleges are available 
where a good education through a 
variety of courses is being offered by 
thoroughly competent instructors. These 
colleges often are tuition-free, or have 
relatively inexpensive tuition charges. 
And if you live at home you can actual- 
ly wind up spending less on out-of- 
pocket expenses for four years than one 
year would cost on a so-called tradi- 
tional four-year campus. 

True, there may not be a municipal 
or community college in your town. 
But chances are—at least in heavily 
populated states—there is one within an 
hour's drive or train ride. Many of 
these institutions offer part-time or eve- 
ning schedules, enabling the student to 
hold a substantial part-time or even 
full-time job if he has to. Thousands 
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of young people are getting good edu- 
cations this way. 

Your high school guidance counselor 
probably has an up-to-date list of these 
municipal or community colleges in 
your general area. First you should 
determine whether they have the 
courses which interest you. Then you 
should find out to what extent credits 
may be transferred to another four-year 
college—if your personal situation per- 
mits a change. 

Another possibility is the two-year 
junior college. There are several hun- 
dred of these in the United States. Most 
of them are accredited. And most of 
them provide a firm introductory basis 
for students who didn’t have high 
enough academic qualifications for a 
four-year university or who weren't 
sure they wanted to go to college in the 
first place but were willing to invest in 
a two-year school to find out if higher 
education was for them. And here, too, 
it is probable that good work (and 


credits) can be transferred to a four- 
year college or university if you decide 
you want to pursue your education still 
further. Remember, too, that your two 
years in junior college will be cheaper 
than the first two years spent at a four- 
year school, with all the away-from- 
home expenses involved. 

Here’s a different problem. You can't 
find the time nor can you adjust your 
personal situation to any college. But 
almost everybody can find some free 
time, and if you can team that with real 
desire you can still do something about 
education. There are a considerable 
number of colleges and _ universities 
(especially the state universities) which 
offer well-planned extension courses in 
many subjects. These can either be 
taken part-time at night or, in some 
cases, by correspondence. They don't 
normally lead to a degree but they can 
fulfill either a technical, practical, or 
cultural need. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“More and More Out of Reach’ 
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In a small college, classes may meet informally. This German class is in a college library room that hoids a German book collection. 


Small Colleges with More Room 


By ALFRED T. HILL 


Executive Secretary, The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, Inc. 


“="HE COLLEGES I can get into | 


never heard of, and the ones I’ve 


heard of won’t take me.” So says Jack 
Median, the hypothetical average high 
school junior, in Days of Confusion 
The Story of College Admissions. Jack 
is the “hero” of this Armstrong Circle 
Theatre (CBS-TV) program shown last 
spring and repeated in September. 

Jack is caught in a dilemma. He's 
being pushed by his well-meaning but 
uninformed father towards the Ivy 
League colleges. The plain fact, how- 
ever, is that his high school grades and 
test scores are not high enough to qual- 
ify him for admission to any of these 
schools. His case is not unique. In fact, 
it is exactly the situation in which many 
high school boys and girls find them- 
selves every year. 

The Ivy League schools, and those 
that rank with them, have undoubted 
advantages. They offer a wide selection 
of courses and curricula. Famous pro- 
fessors head their faculties. Their li- 
braries are vast. Their laboratories have 
a wealth of equipment, and their re- 
search scholars have everything at hand 


for efficient investigation of their prob- 
lems. But small colleges have advan- 
tages, too. It will pay you, if you hope 
to go to college, to consider them. 


Why Small Colleges? 

Let me answer two basic questions 
ibout small colleges from my experi- 
ence with The Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges (CASC). 

(1) Is there any educational value in 
smallness? (2) How can you tell a good 
small college when you see one? Let's 
look at these two questions from the 
viewpoints of the high school student 
trying to decide which college is best 
for him and the 
high school guid- 
ance counselor try- 
ing to give the stu- 
dent good advice. 

One advantage of 
smallness is that it 
allows a college to 
concentrate on one 
or two areas in 
which it can estab- 
lish a reputation for 
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excellence. Its main field may be music, 
teacher training, or business administra- 
tion. It may have an outstanding repu- 
tation for its approach to the liberal 
arts. 

For example, take St. John’s College in 
Baltimore with its emphasis on a study 
of the great books, Or Antioch in Ohio, 
the originator of the now-famous work- 
study plan. Or Goddard College in Ver- 
mont with its stress on the intellectual 
independence of the undergraduate and 
its informality about such academic 
“musts” as grades, examinations, class 
attendance, and commencements. These 
colleges have created a clear image of 
themselves by standing for one particu- 
lar thing and by doing that one thing 
very well. 

Another characteristic of the 
college is informality and freedom from 
masses of red tape. The student is not 
so liable to become bogged down with 
endless forms to be filled out and moun- 
tains of academic “busy work” which 
will bury him, his classmates, and his 
professors. 

Another advantage of smallness is its 


small 
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opportunity for developing leadership. 
The small colleges offer a good chance 
for a boy or girl to become a leader at 
sports, campus politics, seminars, and 
conferences. He’ll thus develop his sense 
of responsibility, his power of com- 
munication, his influence among his 
classmates, and his skill at administra- 
tion. These elements of leadership are 
smothered in the average student un- 
less he has a chance to find himself in 
an environment where pressures and 
competition are not overwhelming. 

The small college puts great stress on 
good classroom teaching. This is largely 
because there is less pressure on the 
professors to climb the ladder of suc- 
cess by publishing a book every year, 
serving on several committees, and di- 
recting a complex research project. This 
does not mean that the professor in the 
small college isn’t academically alert— 
far from it. It means that he and his 
dean and his college president are judg- 
ing his success by his teaching perform- 
ance rather than by his “extracurricu- 
lar” activities. 

How can you tell a good small col- 
lege when you see one? 

Unfortunately the average high school 
student is liable to ask such superficial 
questions as, does the college have a 
winning football team? Can I be ad- 
mitted without taking College Entrance 
Board examinations? Will I make social 
connections that will be of value to 
my future career? 

I suggest asking these questions: 

1. Has the college a plan for encour- 
aging superior students to do their best 
as well as a plan for helping less gifted 
students to remedy their academic de- 
ficiencies? This is important, because it 
indicates an intelligent approach to the 
development of human talent. 

2. What is the rate of attrition? In 
other words, how many students drop 
out before they graduate? This is im- 
portant, because if half or two thirds of 
the students never finish school, some- 
thing’s wrong. Perhaps admission stand- 
ards are too low, allowing inadequately 
prepared students to enter. Maybe the 
teaching is dull and uninspired. Per- 
haps the guidance and counseling is 
poor. By contrast, a low attrition rate 
indicates vitality and sensitivity on the 
part of the school. 

3. Does the college have a distinctive 
academic program? Or is it like many 
other colleges that show no evidence of 
academic experiments in such areas as 
curriculum development or methods of 
instruction? A forward-looking institu- 
tion is constantly trying new methods 
and materials in teaching. 

4. Do the students come from many 
places in the U. S. A.? Do they vary in 
the amount of money they have, the 
churches they go to, the political pref- 
erences they express, and whether they 


went to public or private secondary 
schools? Or are the students all of one 
type? Students have a habit of educat- 
ing each other both in and out of class- 
rooms. Without debate and exchange 
of ideas, they don’t broaden mental 
horizons and deepen emotional commit- 
ments. 

5. Can growth be seen? Is enrollment 
going up? Are academic standards ris- 
ing? Are there new buildings under 
construction or on the drawing boards? 
Are the alumni, trustees, community, 
industries, and foundations increasing 
their financial support? Are faculty sal- 
aries rising? “Yes” answers to these 
questions indicate an alert and progres- 
sive administration and a dedicated 
faculty. 


Room for More 


In the fall of 1960, 31 CASC colleges 
had rejected 1,800 unqualified appli- 
cants. Yet 39 CASC schools could have 
accepted a total of 3,000 more well- 
qualified students when college opened 
in September. In March 1961, 41 CASC 
members indicated they would have 
room for more students this fall, despite 
an increased number of applicants. On 
August 15, 32 such colleges still said 
they could accommodate more students. 

These schools are Catholic, Protestant, 
non-denominational; some are coeduca- 
tional, some for men only, some for 
women only, They are located in 17 
states. Their average total enrollment 
is about 500 students. 

All of the 60 CASC colleges are pri- 
vate institutions of arts and sciences 
offering a four-year program that leads 
to a bachelor’s degree. They also offer 
such fields as nursing, education, re- 
ligion, engineering, forestry, journalism, 
drama, and medical technology. Their 
athletic programs include such team 
sports as baseball, basketball, and foot- 
ball, plus many individual sports as 
tennis, golf, skiing, and swimming. The 
emphasis is on intramural athletics and 
actual participation. 

Admission requirements for CASC 
colleges are on a par with others across 
the nation. The total cost—about $1,100 
—is well below the national average for 
non-tax-supported institutions. For those 
short of funds, financial aid and student 
work programs are amply provided. 
Many small colleges which are not 
members of CASC offer similar oppor- 
tunities and help. 

The book THe SMmatt COLLEGE 
MEETs THE CHALLENGE is available at 
the CASC office, 1818 R Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. ($2.95). It in- 
cludes the story of a college run on the 
old-fashioned town meeting plan, the 
account of an intensive study plan dur- 
ing which the students take only two 
courses for eight weeks at a time, the 
description of a college that has “ex- 
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ploratory” projects, “trial majors,” and 

programs,” the report of « 
“student rehabilitation program,” the 
account of a program in comparative 
cultures that takes place in French 
Canada, and a number of other unusu:! 
approaches to education. 

Other helpful books are: 

Co..ece Guie by Clarence E. Love- 
joy. Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. $2.50. 

Tue Coiitece Hanpsoox. College 
Entrance Examination Board, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N. J. $2.00. 

Gumwe to Coiieces by Gene R. 
Hawes. The New American Library of 
World Literature, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 75 cents. 

How to Get into COLLEGE by 
Frank H. Bowles. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 300 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, N. Y. $1.10. 

Wuicu CoLLece For You? by Ed- 
ward Hodnett. Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y 
$2.95. 

How To Visit Cotueces (30 cents), 
How Asout Cou.ece? (25 cents), and 
How Asovut CoLiece Financinc? (30 
cents). American Personnel & Guidance 
Association, Publication Sales; 1605 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

A Directory OF MEMBER COLLEGES 
or CASC, Council for the Advancement 
of Small Colleges, 1818 R Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 50 cents. This 
contains information about the size, 
cost, type, admissions requirements and 
academic programs of every CASC 
member. 

Two admissions services help young 
people who have been rejected by the 
college of their choice. They are the 
College Admissions Assistance Center, 
535 East Eightieth Street, New York 
21, New York; and thé College Admis- 
sions Center, Chicago Avenue at Davis 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. The first 
charges a fee of $25.00; the second, 
$10.00. 





CASC was founded in 1956 to 
help small, non-regionally ac- 
credited, non-tax-supported col- 
leges of arts and sciences improve 
their academic programs, strength- 
en financial resources, achieve re- 
gional accreditation, and advance 
quality education. Of an average 
membership of sixty small colleges 
across the nation about one half 
have achieved regional accredita- 
tion; about half of these have con- 
tinued their affiliation as senior 
members during a_ transition 
period. 














MICROBIOLOGIST - BACTERIOLOGIST: The 
young person with a particular interest in 
the biological sciences will do well in 
this career. Opportunities exist in public 
health as well as private laboratories 
Minimum requirement is a B.S. degree. Mas- 
ter’s and doctor's degrees are desirable 
Salaries range from $5,000 to $15,000 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST: Currently there are 21,000 medical tech- 
nologists. About 50,000 are needed in hospitals and clinics to assist 
pathologists. They perform hundreds of tests and assist in the diag- 
nosis of disease. They work with microscopes and other laboratory 
equipment, and they are full-fledged scientists. They bear a full load 
of responsibility. Both men and women are accepted. Two to three 
years of college, plus a full year of technical training at an approved 
school or hospital are required. Salaries range from $4,000 to $7,500. 








VETERINARIAN: It takes six years to 
become a Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 








MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER: There are thou- 
sands of openings for medical social work- 
ers. They help correct the social, psycholog- 
ical, and economic upsets that are sometimes 
impossible for the sick and injured to meet 
alone. A bachelor’s degree, plus two years 
of classes and supervised experience is re- 
quired. Salaries from $5,000 to $8,500 


cine—two years of pre-veterinary medi- 
cine, plus four years of study in a col- 
lege of veterinary medicine. About half 
the “vets” are in general prac- 
tice. About 2,600 are specialists in 
pet hospitals. Government agencies em- 
ploy over 5,000 to carry out animal 
disease programs. The financial reward: 
from $6,000 to $25,000 annually. 


A Picture of 


Executive Secretary Michigan Health Council 


By JOHN A. DOHERTY 


ACH YEAR fifty thousand young vritten today by your doctor of medi- 
Americans complete their education cine are for remedies unknown before 

ind start helping to care for the ill and = World War IL. 
njured. Some assist skilled surgeons in All this has made front page head- 
busy hospitals. Others join medical re- lines. And every new achievement in 
search teams in quiet laboratories. Thou- health creates new careers in health. It 
sands enter public health services. Many _ takes all kinds of 
more fill careers in medical-dental clinics people, with all 
ind rehabilitation centers. kinds of skills to 
Atomic medicine is revolutionizing make up the health 
many areas of medical practice. Already team. Manpower is 
it offers radioactive drugs—“atomic cock- the great concern. 
tails” and others—for the treatment of Chere is a vast 
thyroid conditions and certain types of shortage of doctors, 
cancer. “Atomic explosions” treat brain but there is even a 
tumors, and “guided missiles” help com- _ greater shortage in 
bat other diseases formerly considered many of the other 
fatal. Seven out of ten prescriptions health professions 
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DIETITIAN-NUTRITIONIST: Hospital 


schools 


DENTAL HYGIENIST: Although 
1,000 hygienists graduated in 
1961, double the number gradu- 
ated ten years ago, there still are 
twice as many jobs as hygienists 
to fill them. Dental hygienists 
clean teeth and perform. tasks 
under the dentist's direction. Two 
and four year training courses 
are available. Graduates can ex- 
pect $3,600 to $7,200, and more. 


dietitians 
B.S. in Home Economics, with a major in Foods and Nu- 
trition or Institutional Management. Then follows a year 
of experience in an internship. Nutritionists also have 
a year of graduate study or its equivalent. Nutritionists 
serve in hospitals, homes for the aged, institutions and 
Salaries for both are from $4,200 to $10,000. 


receive a 


Health ...Careers 


Right now there are 850,000 profession- 
ally trained health technicians. The U. S. 
Bureau of Labor predicts 1,900,000 will 
be needed by 1975. 

Ralph Pino, M.D., one of America’s 
best-known ophthalmologists, recently 
said: “I doubt if we will ever be able 
to recruit and educate enough physi- 

*cians and surgeons. But we can alleviate 
the shortage and supplement the doc- 
tor’s skill by training more medical asso- 
ciates. They could perform, under the 
direction and guidance of doctors, many 
of the time-consuming tasks. And doc- 
tors could devote their time to the highly 
technical work that requires many years 
of medical education.” 

The National Health Council has dis- 
tributed a Health Career Guidebook to 
all high schools, covering 156 careers— 
from administrator of health services 


and anesthetist to X-ray technician and 
zoologist. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, nearly every national and state 
society and association, several life in- 
surance companies, and all of the major 
pharmaceutical companies have films, 
exhibits, and health career booklets 
available to you and your school. 

Your counselor will be glad to help 
and so will the members of the Auxiliary 
to the American Medical Association. 
They have set up health career com- 
mittees in every state and nearly every 
county to work with health councils, 
leagues for nursing, and other organi- 
zations. Often the wives of doctors in 
your community are pleased to hear of 
your interest. They may be able to have 
you talk with a person whose health 
career you are interested in exploring as 
your own future profession. 


OCCUPATIONAL AND PHYSICAL THERAPIST: Nearly every state 
now has a college or university offering a four-year program for 
these important careers. In addition a clinical internship of nine 
or ten months is required to qualify for professional registration. 
Occupational therapists help sick people recover by helping them 
regain manual skills. Physical therapists work to bring muscles 
and nerves back to normal. Salaries are $5,000 to $10,000. 


* - 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN: An interesting and 
Important career is that of an X-ray techni- 
cian. There are now 500 approved schools 
under the supervision of certified radiologists. 
Schooling lasts from one to four years. Sal- 
ary is related to experience, with $3,000 
(sometimes with subsistence) for beginners 
to $8,000 for the advanced technologists. 


HEALTH EDUCATOR: A Michigan physi- 
cian said, “It is far better to have one per- 
son teaching good health and safety prac- 
tices than to have six persons patching up 
the wrecks in the hospitals.’ Opportunities 
are as public health educators in voluntary 
health agencies, health departments, hospi- 
tals, clinics, and industries. Salaries depend 
on the community and are from $4,200 up. 





OUNG AMERICANS today are liv- 

ing in an age of “breakthroughs.” 
Almost every day scientists break 
through barriers that once stopped 
them completely. Men now send ships 
into space; they turn sea water into 
drinking water; they make clothes out 
of chemicals. These three “break- 
throughs” head the list of a thousand 
others that are just as important—and 
just as exciting in offering career choices. 

The U. S. Armed Forces has always 
been a leader in making “breakthroughs” 
and putting them to good use. Advances 
in armaments, transport, communica- 
tions, food, clothing, and medicines 
have always been the Defense Depart- 
ment’s first order of business. To name 
only two: the conquest of yellow fever 
early in the century and the use of 
atomic power during World War II. 
Thus many of today’s most challenging 
career choices are to be found in the 
Armed Forces “breakthrough” programs. 

Under federal law, every qualified 
man between the ages of 18% and 26 is 
subject to at least six years of military 
service, divided between active and re- 
serve duty. He may choose any one of 
our five Armed Forces—Army, Navy 
Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard. 

A young man can start right in on his 
chosen career. For in the Armed Forces 
he has the chance to study and practice 
nearly every trade, skill, or profession 


U. 8. Coast Guard phot« 
COAST GUARD: Chief petty officer 
helps sailor with his USAFI course. 
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AIR FORCE: Scene: the “blockhouse’”’ 
fornia. Air Force technicians are at the 


that can also be found in the civilian 
world. The training and experience a 
serviceman receives in his Armed Forces 
job can often be easily switched to a 
civilian career. Employers know that 
such training and experience is valu- 
able. 

The Armed Services offer a choice of 
more than 250 career fields with a total 
of over 2,000 specialist jobs. Opportuni- 
ties for the “breakthrough” careers are 
especially bright in the fields of elec- 
tronics, rockets and missiles, and nu- 
clear weapons, Almost as glamorous— 
and far more numerous—are chances fo1 
service positions in engineering, pho- 
tography, transportation, communica- 
tions, medicine. Many more such career 
fields could be listed. 

For example, Army Signal Corps 
technicians work at such tasks as in- 
stalling and maintaining the communi- 
cations devices in space satellites and 
probes. Army meteorologists forecast the 
weather. The Army Corps of Engineers 


1. 8. Alr Force phote 


at Vandenberg Air Force Base in Cali- 
controls as Atlas ICBM takes off into air. 


keeps busy at the job of harnessing, 
channeling, and safeguarding our na- 
tion’s rivers, lakes, and harbors. There 
are similar jobs in civilian life as well 
using much the same tools and equip- 
ment, the same experience and skills. 
Almost all of the jobs in the Navy are 
related to civilian pursuits. The Navy 
damage controlman may use his skills 
as a carpenter, millman, pipe layer, or 
paving foreman. In civilian life the 
Navy yeoman or storekeeper does much 
the same if he works as a paymaster, 
cashier, stock control clerk, or office 
manager. The Navy communications 
technician may become a civilian radio 
mechanic, radio operator, or telegrapher. 
Che Navy aviation mechanic who works 
on the Navy’s big jet aircraft may do 
the same for commercial jet planes. 
The Air Force’s skills, like those of 
the Navy, can apply to jobs “on the 
outside,” as servicemen refer to the 
civilian world. The Air Force trains air- 
craft mechanics, radar operators, flight 





U. 8. Navy photo 


NAVY: Waves work with a Navy man to operate a Link trainer 
device that creates simulated flight patterns for Navy pilots. 


stewards, weathermen, administrative 
lerks, and many others. All these can 
handle similar jobs “on the outside.” 

The Marine Corps has schools which 
train about 230 different types of mili- 
tary specialists. Many of these are 
suited for commercia] positions involv- 
ing the same skills. 

Our nation’s oldest seagoing service 
is the U. S. Coast Guard. The Coast 
Guard operates under the Treasury De- 
partment in peacetime and under the 
Navy when our nation is at war. Its 
luties include maintaining navigation 


tids, iceberg patrol, port security, light- 
house operation, weather patrol. It con- 
lucts emergency rescue operations and 


ngages in many other humanitarian 
services, Coast Guard training “carries 
ver” into many civilian jobs. 


Careers for Women in Services 


The U. S. Armed Forces holds forth 
ypportunities to girls and women to 
learn a career that will be equally useful 
in civilian life. Women in service during 
World War II made great contributions 
to the Armed Forces. As a result, their 
ganizations are now an integral part 
of the services. The WACs, WAFs, 
WAVES, and Women Marines carry 
out many specialized duties at installa- 
tions throughout the U. S. and overseas. 

Service women receive the same pay, 
benefits, and privileges as servicemen. 
Chey attend the same training schools 
for specialists. They do jobs ranging 
from office work to tasks such as airport 
control tower and weather technicians. 

The salary, duties, and prestige of 
women officers puts them in a class far 
ibove most career women. Their start- 
ing pay is much higher than the aver- 
age received by other young women just 
out of college. To get further facts 
about the place of women in the Armed 
Forces, write DACOWITS, OASD 
(MP&R), The Pentagon, Washington 
25, D. C 


Staying in Service 


Many men and women find satisfying 
permanent careers in the Armed Forces. 
If they decide to stay in the service as 
enlisted men, they can reach a maxi- 
mum base pay of $440 a month, accord- 
ing to present pay schedules. In addi- 
tion to base pay, they may receive sub- 
sistence, travel allowances, and re-en- 
listment bonuses. Overseas duty or a 
hazard job qualifies them for additional 
earnings. 

And more—those in the service are 
provided with food, uniforms, medical 
and dental care, at no cost to them. 
Service personnel get 30 days’ leave 
every year with pay. Stores at their 
military installation charge lower prices 
than do similar shops “on the outside.” 
Recreation and entertainment on the 
base is free or at very low cost. They 
are entitled to Social Security benefits, 
just as civilians are. 

The Armed Forces offer security. 
After 20 or more years of service they 
can retire with an adequate lifetime 
income. 

Even after retirement from the serv- 
ice, 2 man or woman is young enough 
to begin a new civilian life and add to 
his service pension. 


U. 8. Army phote 
ARMY: This WAC specialist is working a 
tracking console, keeps tabs on planes. 
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As in the past, a member of the 
Armed Services today must be a serious 
man—concerned about his job, about his 
branch of the service, and about his 
nation. He must also be something more 
—he must be better trained than mili- 
tary men of the past. 

Today’s serviceman is very likely to 
be involved in a “breakthrough” pro- 
gram. To see that the man keeps up 
with his job, the Armed Forces provides 
many types of schools. Together the 
services operate more than 250 basic 
schools. Almost all of these prepare 
servicemen for specialized careers in 
the Armed Forces. In recent years the 
Army has been annually giving ad- 
vanced schooling to about 150,000 of- 
ficers and enlisted men in some 36 Army 
institutes. Similar programs are handled 
by the Air Force, Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard. 

A high school graduate who intends 
to make his career in the Armed Forces 
may apply to one of the service acad- 
emies—the Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y.; Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md.; Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs, Col., or Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Conn. If he 


U. 8. Marine Corps phote 


MARINE CORPS: Master sergeant is 
operating electronic personne! processer. 


is accepted he will begin a four-year 
course of study. Graduation brings a 
Bachelor of Science degree plus a com- 
mission as second lieutenant or ensign. 

The United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute (USAFI) offers college training 
to men and women on active duty. 
Some 300 colleges and universities par- 
ticipate in this program. Qualified serv- 
ice people can take courses during off- 
duty hours either at a college close by 
or at the military installation itself. The 
Armed Forces may pay up to 75 per 
cent of the tuition. 

Pay, advancement, security, training 
for a civilian career—all these are tre- 
mendous inducements. But the greatest 
satisfaction every Armed Forces mem- 
ber experiences is the knowledge that 
he stands ready to defend the U. S., 
his own country, against any aggressor. 
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Job Hunt: A Job in Itself 


RACKING DOWN a summer job, 

part-time job, or permanent job calls 
for some detective work. 

Even after investigating careers which 
might suit your interests and abilities, 
you must find particular job openings 
in your chosen field. 

Where do you look? Like a detective, 
“you look in many places. The broader 
your search, the more opportunities will 
present themselves. 

Ask your family and friends. Mr. 
Thorpe may have heard about a recent 
secretarial opening in the office where 
he works. Uncle Bill may have a friend 
who would be glad to tell you how he 
got started in banking. 


Register with your high school voca- 
tional office, if the school has one. If 
you have taken a vocational course, 
your teacher may know of a job open- 
ing for you. Sometimes local organiza- 
tions, such as the-YMCA or Kiwanis, 
offer placement services. 

Follow help wanted ads in the news- 
paper. Check the particular require- 
ments for each possible job, such as 
amount of education and experience, 
male or female, special skills, and so 
on. Notice whether the ad is sponsored 
by a private employment agency or 
comes straight from the employer. 

Register with private employment 
agencies, if you are willing to agree to 


LETTER OF APPLICATION 





Personnel Manager 
Goodman Department Store 
129 Main Street 
Middletown, Illinois 


Dear Sir: 
In response to your advertisement 
apply for the position of sales trainee. 


1962. | have taken the genera! course 


plays, and sporting events. 


Mr. Thomas B. Leland 
Leland’s Sport Shop 
86 West Street 
Middletown, Illinois 


The Rev. John P. Robertson 
611 Franklin Avenue 
Middletown, Illinois 





1 am 17 years old and will graduate from Middletown High School in June, 


and business subjects. This past year | was business manager of our school news- 
poper. For several years | have served on publicity committees for school dances, 


Last summer | worked as a sales clerk in Leland’s Sport Shop here in Middletown. 


| have permission to give the following names os references: 


May | come in for an interview at your convenience after 3 p.m. on a school 
day, or any time on a Saturday? My telephone number is JUstice 7-0365. 


392 Jackson Avenue 
Middletown, Illinois 
February 6, 1962 


in last night's Gozette, | would like to 


which includes both college preparatory 


Yours very truly, 


Andrew Newcomb 








their terms. Read these terms carefully 
before signing. Since these agencies are 
in business for profit, they charge a fee 
(usually from 1 to 2 weeks’ salary) if 
they find you a job. Sometimes your 
new employer will pay the fee. Usually 
you must pay it. Learn beforehand who 
pays and how much is to be paid. Find 
out from your principal’s office the 
names of these agencies that handle the 
kind of jobs you're looking for. 

Register with the State Employment 
Service. Like a private ageney, the SES 
interviews you to find out your interests 
and qualifications, consults lists of job 
openings, then arranges interviews for 
you with prospective employers. Un- 
like a private agency, the SES is free 
It also offers vocational counseling and 
aptitude tests to those who want help 
in selecting a career. 

Suppose you discover a job opening 
that sounds as though it were-made for 
you. Time to sigh with relief? Not yet. 
Your job as job hunter is just beginning. 


Self-Portrait 


Businesses will go to great lengths to 
promote their products or services. If 
you expect to be hired by one, it is your 
turn to do the advertising. What's the 
product to be promoted? You. Means of 
advertising? A letter of application, 
letters requesting references or recom- 
mendations, and follow-up letters. 

Your letter of application is a self- 
portrait. Smudges, erasures, or an il- 
legible signature on the letter suggest 
that you are careless. Rambling sen- 
tences and irrelevant details imply that 
you are vague and disorganized. Boast- 
ing and exaggeration suggest that you 
would be difficult to work with or that 
you are covering up because you don’t 
qualify. 

Here are some pointers: 

1. Type your letter (if possible) on 
plain white paper, centering it well. 

2. Sign your name neatly in black 
or blue ink. 

. Start over if you make a mistake. 
. Be concise and specific. 

5. Be honest. 

. Be confident without being ag- 
gressive. 

7. Be courteous. 

8. Follow business letter form. 
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APPLICATION SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, INC. 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 














"Fallen ait 
































































































































A business letter should be dignified, 
but there’s no need for stuffiness or 
high-flown phrases. Make it conversa- 
tional. Be yourself. 

There are no rules dictating the num- 
ber of paragraphs or the specific ar- 
rangement of information in a letter of 
application. The essential points should 
be set down in your own style. Here is 
a suggested form: 

Paragraph 1: State that you are ap- 
plying for a particular job. You might 
explain how you heard of the opening. 

Paragraph 2: Give any relevant per- 
sonal information, such as your age, ed- 
ucation, activities, school offices held, 
awards, reason for wanting the job, etc. 

Paragraph 3: If you have worked be- 
fore, state your experience. If you have 
not, state this frankly. 

Paragraph 4. Give the names and ad- 
dresses of persons who will recommend 
you. Generally two or three references 
are enough. 

Paragraph 5: Request an interview, 
state when you're available, and give 
your telephone number. 


Stamp of Approval 
Your prospective employer will want 
to see your school record. He will also 
want to find out from people who know 
you well how you rate in honesty, re- 


sponsibility, and working with others. 
This is where references and recom- 
mendations come in. 

References are the names of people 
who have agreed to recommend you to 
a prospective employer. Such people 
should not be relatives or friends of 
your own age. They should be adults 
who are familiar with your characte1 
and/or abilities. Teachers, camp coun- 
selors, clergymen, previous employers, 
and family friends make good references. 

Never give a name as a reference 
without first having that person’s per- 
mission to do so. Using names without 
permission is not only discourteous, it 
is also apt to hurt you. 

Write to two or three people either 
for letters of recommendation or for 
permission to use their names as refer- 
ences (your prospective employer can 
then ask them for recommendations, if 
he wishes). State your purpose at once. 
Make it clear whether you want a ref- 
erence or a recommendation. State for 
whom you want it and why. Describe 
the job you’re applying for. If you ask 
for a recommendation, be sure to give 
the employer's full name and address. 

Whether or not you land the job, 
you've still got some writing to do. You 
should write follow-up letters (thank- 
you notes) to the people who have rec- 


ommended you and to the person who 
has interviewed you. These letters should 
be brief. 

Usually after an interview, you must 
wait a while to hear whether or not you 
will be hired. In the meantime, write to 
your interviewer. Tell him that you ap 
preciated talking to him. Tell him 
whether or not you are still interested 
in the job. 


Be Prepared 


Don't pull a mental blank when 
handed an application blank. Study the 
sample form on this page. Be prepared 
to fill in the required data. 

Have with you your Social Security 
number (a Social Security card can be 
obtained at your Federal Building or 
Post Office Building). Bring a pencil 
and a pen with black or blue ink. Know 
the names‘and addresses of references, 
dates and salaries of previous jobs, dates 
of schools attended. 

Know the specific job you want. 
Know what salary you expect to receive. 
Consult beforehand with a teacher o1 
counselor who would know your quali- 
fications and the usual salary offered 
for such a position. 

Follow the directions on the blank 
closely. Answer the questions honestly. 
Print your answers legibly and neatly. 





Personal 
Inventory 


Horizons 


1. Three persons in history or in the news whom | admire 


a. 





b. 








. Briefly, what in their characters and/or occupations | 
admire: 
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. Three books, aside from school books, that I’ve especially 

enjoyed reading: 
a 


b. 
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After Hours 


|. In order of preference, what I like to do in my spare 


time: 











My hobbies 





> 


> 











4. Offices I’ve held and/or awards I’ve won: 





3. Talents or qualities for which people have praised me: 





6. Why I do or don’t want to go to college: 








Experience 


1. Summer jobs I’ve held: 














The one I like the most and why: 





Ways in which I’ve earned money during the school year: 











. Committees, drives, or activities I’ve organized: ____— 





5. Suggestions from my family, teachers, or friends concern- 
ing my career, and what I think about these suggestions: 











. Fields of work I'd like to know more about: 








Temperament (check list) 


1. I prefer to work alone 
to work with people __.__, 


2. I prefer to work indoors 
to work outdoors 


3. I prefer to work on my own 
to take orders 


. I prefer to work in one place 
to move around 


. I prefer low pay with chance of promotion 
fair pay with no chance of promotion 


. | prefer to work with my hands 
to work with my head 
to work with both inn 


. L prefer to work unhurried 
to work under pressure 


. I prefer routine work 
a variety of duties 


9. I prefer working with ideas 
working with details -~* 
working with physical objects 


10. I prefer to make something 
to repair something 
to design something 
to sell something 
to write about something 
to write ads for something 
to do research on something 
to teach others about something __ 
to make something more beautiful 


Where to Go from Here 


This is not a scientific test and will not give you any 
mathematical “score” that will predict what career you 
should enter. But if you answer the questions thoughtfully 
and honestly, it will help you to sharpen your thinking about 
your own abilities and interests. 

Here’s where you should have expert advice. Show your 
“Personal Inventory” to your school’s vocational counselor 
or to a teacher who knows you well, and ask for his opinion. 
If you like, show it to your family and ask their advice. It is 
easier for another person to discover your pattern of interests 
than you can by yourself. 

Study your “Personal Inventory.” Ask yourself, What job 
fields do I seem to be especially interested in? (Note: Study 
job fields rather than particular jobs. That way you're more 
likely to discover the career that’s right for you.) 








c. . 
Suppose that your answers indicate no particular interest 
in any job field. Then ask yourself this question: What fur- 
ther education will I need to develop my interests? (For 
example, do your hobbies, school record, ambitions, etc., 
indicate that you’d do well and be interested in going to 
college, taking an apprenticeship training course, going to 
some business or technical school? Or just completing high 
school?) 

Finally, work out a plan for exploring your interests fur- 
ther and discovering more about various job fields. Remem- 
ber that you are trying to make one of the most important 
decisions of your life. Take your time. Work slowly and 
steadily until you've found the career that’s right for you. 








A sunny isle in a 
politically turbulent sea, 
tiny Puerto Rico 


has become a showcase 


for democracy—U. S. style 


TRETCHING for 1,000 miles across 

the blue Caribbean from the Gulf 
of Mexico eastward toward the storm- 
tossed Atlantic lies an island chain 
known as the Greater Antilles. The 
history of the lush, sub-tropical islands 
making up this chain—Cuba, Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, and Puerto 
Rico—has been for the most part a 
dreary chronicle of poverty, social tur- 
moil, and dictatorial rule. 

Twenty. years ago these islands were 
among the poorest in the world. Dis- 
ease and _ illiteracy were rampant. 
Strings of military dictators followed 
each other in succession, lining thei: 
pockets with gold wrung from the is 
lands’ peasant economies. 
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Although Puerto Rico now gets largest income from manufacturing, 
growth of sugar cane, tobacco, and pineapples (above) is still important. 


PUERTO RICO... 


“Operation Bootstrap” 


Even today, much of this pattern 
remains. Cuba, “the pearl of the Antil- 
les,” groans under the pro-Communist 
dictatorship of Fidel Castro. Haiti, with 
the lowest per capita income of any 
nation in the hemisphere (less than 
$100 per person a year), struggles 
without success for political freedom. 
And the Dominican Republic simmers 
in discontent turmoil under the 
rule of the Trujillo family 
World Affairs Annual, 


and 
dynastic 
[see U. S. & 
Oct. 4 issue, p. 13]. 

But there is one definite break in 
the pattern. Puerto Rico, a self-govern- 
ing commonwealth of the United States 
and the smallest of the islands, has 
Howered forth into a new era of democ- 


SOUTH AMERICA 


social progress, and prosperity. 
20 years ago, Puerto Rico was 
as the “poorhouse of the Carib- 

Today it is a bustling island 
with a per capita income unmatched 
anywhere in Latin America except for 
oil-rich Venezuela: 

Statistics help tell the story. In 1940 
per capita income in Puerto Rico was 
$121 a year. It is now $622. In 1940 
only 65 per cent of the Puerto Rican 
people were literate. Today the liter- 
acy rate is almost 90 per cent. In 1940 
life expectancy was 46 years. It is 
now more than 72 years. 

More than 15,000 official visitors 
from nations in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and Latin America have gone to Puerto 
recent years to observe the 
remarkable progress. 


racy 
Just 
known 


bean. 
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Photo by Lineberry 
Combined U. S.-Puerto Rican efforts are eliminating 


Scale of Miles 
: : former stigma of “the poorhouse of the Caribbean.” 
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“They come for various reasons,” 
Puerto Rico’s Governor Luis Muifioz 
Marin said recently. “Some want to 
see the methods we have used, and 
are still using, to reform our agriculture 
and land tenure system. Others come 
to learn about the imaginative assault 
made on rural slums. We have de- 
veloped a plan for erecting strong and 
sanitary houses for the astonishing fig- 
ure of $350. Today, under that pro- 
gram, a man can make a down pay- 
ment of about $30 and has ten years 
to pay the rest. The government lends 
him a cement mixer and prefabricated, 
demountable forms. The plans, trans- 
portation of materials and equipment, 
and supervision are supplied by the 
government. The cement and reinforc- 
ing steel is sold to the man at cost, 
and then with the help of his family 
and neighbors, he builds his house. 

“Public health officials and medical 
researchers visit us to learn of the 
spirit and resourcefulness, as well as 
the techniques, that went into wiping 
out malaria and into conquering the 
blight of tuberculosis, the great killer 
of 15 years ago. 

“Still other visitors from around the 
world come here to study a host of 
plans, techniques, or programs. Some 
they can use outright, others they can 
perhaps adapt.” 


‘y= story of Puerto Rico is fasci- 


nating—and _ tantalizing—to observers 
from underdeveloped countries because 
much of Puerto Rico’s history has been 
similar to that of their own people. 

For nearly 400 years Puerto Rico 
weathered the storms of international 
rivalry as an outpost of Spanish co- 
lonialism in the New World. First the 
English, then the Dutch, and finally 
Americans assaulted Spanish rule of 
the island in attempts to wrest away 
Puerto Rico’s strategic position as gate- 
way to the Caribbean area. 

From the time of the first Spanish 
governor, Juan Ponce de Leén, in 


Everywhere throughout Puerto Rico new construction is 
going on—of factories, shopping centers, offices, homes. 


1508, until two years before Spain re- 
linquished her rule to the U. S. in 
1899, Puerto Ricans had little oppor- 
tunity for self-government. But in 1897, 
Luis Mufioz Rivera (the George Wash- 
ington of Puerto Rico), won from 
Spain a “Charter of Autonomy.” It 
gave the island dominion status and 
its first measure of self-government. 

Soon after came the Spanish-Ameri- 
ican war. U. S. troops landed on Puerto 
Rico’s southern coast in July, 1898, 
with little resistance from the island's 
population. Six months later, in the 
Treaty of Paris, Spain relinquished sov- 
ereignty over the island to the U. S. 

Four hundred years of Spanish rule 
had come to an end, but the language 
and culture of Spain were stamped upon 
Puerto Rico. Even today, when U. S. 
methods and customs are being taken 
up all around the island, the grace and 
Old World charm of Spanish culture 
remains the dominant theme in Puerto 
Rico’s way of life. 

In 1917, all Puerto Ricans were 
granted U. S. citizenship. But the early 
years as a U. S. colony were generally 
bitter ones for the islanders. The popu- 
lation grew rapidly, and heavy unem- 
ployment became a chronic problem. 

For years the U. S. neglected its 
ward in the Caribbean. With this neg- 
lect grew agitation for Puerto Rican 
“independence.” By 1940 economic 
conditions had sunk to such a low state 
that jibaros (Puero Rican country peo- 
ple) were selling their votes for a few 
dollars to buy the staples of life. 

It was in the election campaign of 
1940 that Luis Mufioz Marin, a poet 


and son of Puerto Rico’s founding 
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father, Luis Mufoz Rivera, made his 
first dramatic bid for Puerto Rican 
leadership. Campaigning throughout 
the island, Mufioz’s Popular Demo- 
cratic party urged the people: “Lend 
us your vote, don’t sell it.” When the 
results were in, the Popular Democrats 
had won a squeaking majority in the 
island legislature. Four years later their 
victory was overwhelming. 

Key to the Popular Democrats’ popu- 
larity: Luis Mufioz and his program 
for the industrialization and modern- 
ization of the island, “Operation Boot 
strap.” 


Bos 1947, the U. S. Congress, looking 
favorably upon the new spirit of de- 
velopment and progress stirred by 
Mujfioz and his party, voted to allow 
the popular election of a governor. 
Chosen by the people of Puerto Rico 
as their first elected governor: Luis 
Mufioz Marin. 

Finally, in 1952, with the full con- 
sent and cooperation of the U. S. gov- 
ernment, the people of Puerto Rico 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of a 
new constitution giving complete self- 
rule and commonwealth status to the 
island, while keeping loose ties to the 
U. S. and retaining their U. S. citizen- 
ship. 

The relationship of Puerto Rico to 
the U. S. is unique among nations of 
the world. Puerto Rico enjoys the same 
trade advantages and _ self-governing 
privileges of any state in the American 
Union, yet Puerto Ricans are exempt 
from most federal taxation. While they 
do not vote in federal elections, they 
have a non-voting Resident Commis- 
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Industrial growth of Puerto Rico is most impressive feat 


“Operation Bootstrap.” At top, part of Union Carbide branch 
plant at Ponce, P. R. Below, Parke-Davis plant at Carolina, P. R. 





sioner to represent their interest in 
the U. S. Congress. In return for U. S. 
military protection, Puerto Ricans are 
subject to the draft just as other Amer- 
ican citizens. During the Korean War, 
for example, the all-Puerto Rican 65th 
Infantry covered itself with glory and 
suffered the highest casualties of any 
U. S. regiment engaged in that conflict. 

Since 1945, Puerto Rican migration 
to the U. S. has varied between 28,000 
and 45,000 annually. Many are at- 
tracted by what seem like higher pay- 
ing jobs in the U. S.—only to find the 
higher cost of living and different cul 
ture in the U. S. creates difficulties. 
At present New York City has about 
654,000 persons of Puerto Rican ori- 
gin. Some migrants, however, are sea- 
sonal laborers in fruit orchards who 
return home yearly. 


Tee Scholastic Magazines’ report- 
er, who was in Puerto Rico to talk 
with government officials and gather 
firsthand impressions this summer, was 
duly impressed by the friendliness of 
the people and the eagerness with 
which they described the changes that 
had come to their island. 

As we drove by a new shopping 
center outside San Juan, the Com- 
monwealth’s capital, my Puerto Rican 
host told me: “Fifteen years ago there 
was none of this. Now we have them 
springing up all around the island.” 

As I visited new factories going into 
production at various locations (700 
of them have been built since World 
War II), businessmen told me of their 
satisfaction with the workers in thei: 
employ, of the good highways and liv- 
ing conditions, of the relaxed way of 
life they enjoy. They noted that Puerto 
Rico has one of the highest economic 
growth rates of any state in the world— 
9.4 per cent last year and an estimated 
7.5 per cent this year. 

And not least of all, they praised 
the tax advantages of operating in 
Puerto Rico—where the U. S. govern- 
ment’s tax bite is nothing more than a 
nip and where the commonwealth gov 
ernment has adopted a tax policy de 
signed to attract business and keep 
profits high. 

At the University of Puerto Rico, | 
talked with students who showed a 
keen interest in the island’s politics. In 
the last election (1960), Gov. Mufioz’s 
Popular Democrats once again swept 
to victory, but the Statehood Republi- 
can party (which, as its name indicates, 
advocates statehood in the U.S.A.) 
made dramatic gains and captured 3] 
per cent of the vote. The Independence 
party (advocating complete independ- 
ence from the United States) contin- 
ued its 10-year decline in popularity 
by capturing barely three per cent of 
the vote. 


“The people here don’t vote parties,” 
one student at the University said. 
“They vote for Luis Munoz Marin.” It 
was a refrain I heard repeatedly 
throughout my stay. 

Talking with a group of 12 Chilean 
labor leaders on a tour of the island, 
I noted their favorable impressions. 
“In such a short time to see such great 
progress!” one of them exclaimed. 
These Chileans were especially inter- 
ested in Puerto Rico’s development, 
since Chile had undertaken an “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” of her own several 
vears before Puerto Rico. 

John Doherty, an official of the VU. S. 
Department of Labor who acted as 
guide to the Chilean labor group, told 
me: “In the face of Communist infil- 
tration into some Latin American labor 
unions, the things being done here in 
Puerto Rico by a free people are of 
tremendous importance. It’s especially 
important that we can get people like 
these labor leaders from Chile to come 
here and see for themselves the progress 
being made in slum clearance, in the 
growth of co-operatives, in economic 
development, and in labor relations.” 

Senor Ruben Montalvo, an official of 
the Puerto Rican Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, explained that 
the tradition in all Latin countries has 
been to invest in land rather than in- 
dustry. “Bootstrap” sought to overcome 
this tradition by getting Puerto Ricans 
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with capital to invest in industry. 
“Now,” he said, “many of our wealth- 
ier Puerto Ricans are plant managers. 
A few years ago they would never 
have dreamt of leaving their land for 
such work.” 

In addition, Senor Montalvo ex- 
plained, the government has done ev 
erything possible to encourage indus 
trial investment from the mainland 
U. S. It has also sought to stimulate 
the growth of business through direct 
government investment. For example, 
the government at first helped finance 
many factories and also built two large 
resort hotels. As the factories began 
making handsome profits and as tou 
ists flocked to the resort hotels, private 
investors stirred themselves and_ be 
gan pouring in money of their own. 

During my visit there were four new 
resort hotels going up in San Juan 
alone—and was being financed 
by the government. 


none 


A order that Puerto Rico may us¢ 
her newly won economic gains to build 
“a good society,” two other programs 
have been inaugurated to broaden the 
success of “Bootstrap.” Here is how 
Governor Munoz has defined thes 
programs: 

“The first task we called Operation 
Bootstrap, a large effort with littl 
means. The second we named Opera 
tion Commonwealth, working at a new 
form of human freedom. The third | 
believe we could call Operation Seren- 
ity, an attempt to [build] a culture 
based on work, on peace of mind, on 
generosity; a people sheltered in mod 
est but comfortable homes, secure 
against misfortune, without poverty; a 
land in which a man is esteemed fo 
what he wants to do rather than for 
what he proposes to get; a community 
profoundly respectful of God and 
thereby free from spiritual conflict.” 

While they have made great and 
rapid strides forward, Puerto Ricans 
admit that they still have far to go in 
building a modern, industrial econo- 
my. Though the island’s per capita 
income of $622 is high in Latin Amer- 
ica, it is low by U. S. standards (where 
per capita income is now more than 
$2,200). Moreover, unemployment still 
afflicts more than 10 per cent of the 
Puerto Rican labor force—about twice 
the over-all U. S. rate. 

Nevertheless, Puerto Rico stands out 
on the world scene today as one of the 
fastest emerging underdeveloped lands 
in the world. Moreover, she shows that 
a people struggling to build a good 
society need not resort to the harsh and 
dictatorial methods of a country such 
as Castro’s Cuba, and that freedom and 
serenity need not be sacrificed to build 
a thriving, modern economy. 

—WI1LLIAM LINEBERRY 
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AN 
AIR FORCE 
CAREER... 


What opportunities does it offer 


@ This year some 100,000 ambitious, forward- 
looking young people will start a career that leads 
straight into the Aerospace Age. We already accept 
supersonic air travel, space probes and interspace 
communication. The people who are part of all this 
today, and who will play an increasingly important 
part tomorrow, have much to do. It will be neces- 
sary that they become proficient in skills that may 
not exist at this time. Someday many will have to 
handle jobs which as yet cannot be described! As 
members of the Air Force, they must be ready to 
help send flight vehicles to places in space we know 
very little about. 

Right now, the Air Force offers qualified young 
men and women unparalleled opportunities. We 
are standing at the very dawn of the Aerospace 
Age. As “charter members” of this new field of 
human endeavor these young people can look for- 
ward to years of achievement and adventure as 
new frontiers are explored and extended...and ex- 
citing jobs are done...from the ground up! 

Today more than 95% of all airmen perform vital 





today’s high school graduate? 


jobs on the ground. These jobs can be broken down 
into 44 separate and distinct career fields. Included 
are the various technical specialties such as mis- 
sile electronics maintenance, radar, communica- 
tions...and the equally important support special- 
ties such as administration, personnel, air police 
work and other essential functions. 

Generally speaking, airmen stay in the career 
field in which they receive their technical training. 
Of course, each field involves a number of related 
specialties which are continually being expanded 
in scope as the Air Force moves ahead technologi- 
cally. This means that an airman progresses stead- 
ily, gaining skill and experience in the very latest 
developments in his particular career field. So, 
when he reaches the supervisory level, he is quali- 
fied to work with the most modern equipment— 
equipment which might come into being after his 
training as an airman began. In the United States 
Air Force each individual grows and advances 
along with the advancements of the United States 
Air Force. 
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Airman 2C Kenneth D. Pedersen is a technical specia 


the radio-radar career field. The equipment he works with 
is of the most advanced design. His training and experience 
have started him on a promising career. 


Airman 2C Micheal T. Hanson is in the air police caree) 
field. Helping to provide security for millions of dollars’ 
worth of airplanes is one of his duties. Air policemen pres- 
ently are serving at Air Force bases all over the world. 
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An Air Force career offers you the 


OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN 


@ Training and education in the Air Force begin the 
day you report for active duty, and never end. That is 
because every member of the Air Force is a specialist. 
You will be part of the strongest military deterrent force 
that has ever existed—the United States Air Force. 
Basic Training — Every new airman begins his Air 
Force life in the Basic Training Center at Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. This is largely for 
physical build-up and fundamental military training. 
It’s no picnic, but he leaves Basic a better man than he 
was when he entered it. 

Training in a Specialty — Based on the results of apti- 
tude tests given before enlistment in the Air Force, on 
his own desires, and on the needs of the service, an air- 
man will have been classified into a career field while 
going through Basic Training. 

Following Basic, about 8 out of every 10 new airmen 
will proceed directly to a top-flight Air Force technical 
training school. Depending on the specialty these 
courses can run from 6 to more than 40 weeks. 

Some specially qualified airmen may bypass technical 
training and start right in to work on their assigned 
jobs. Others will be assigned to units and learn their 
specialties through on-the-job training. 

Advanced Training—As experience and proficiency are 
gained in an assigned specialty the new airman will be- 
come eligible for advanced training. This training may 
be at civilian contract schools, at factory schools or at 
Air Force schools. He will study the very latest develop- 
ments in a particular field, and prepare his way for ad- 
vancement to the supervisory level. Advanced training is 
also available to qualified Women inthe Air Force (WAF). 


Off-duty Training and Education Programs 


Operation Bootstrap— Under this program members of 
the Air Force, men and women, are provided with the 
opportunity to continue their academic and career 
education. Academic educational opportunities are 
available from the elementary school level through 
graduate school. Regardless of the person’s educational 
level upon entering the Air Force and regardless of his 
location, he can increase his academic and career edu- 
cation through correspondence courses from the United 
States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), from the 
USAF Extension Course Institute (ECI), and from col- 
leges and universities; through group study classes on- 
base; and by attendance at civilian school classes either 
on or off Air Force installations. 

The Air Force provides financial assistance, final 
semester and final year temporary duty in support of 
civilian school attendance. For personnel whose duty as- 
signments permit enrollment in off-duty civilian school 
classes, the Air Force provides eligible personnel with 
partial tuition assistance, within limitations set by law 
and Department of Defense regulations, in an amount 
up to 75 percent of tuition costs per semester or quarter 
hour. In addition to the off-duty program, the Air Force 
has what is called ‘‘Final Semester and Final Year Tem- 
porary Duty” (FSTDY and FYTDY). Personnel who 
have reached the level in their academic work where they 
can complete requirements for a college degree within 
six months or less may apply for FSTDY at the school 
of their choice. Personnel who have reached the level in 


academic work where they can complete requirements 
for a degree in science, engineering, mathematics, or 
other specialized fields within twelve months may apply 
for FYTDY. Individuals attending school on FS or 
FYTDY receive full pay and allowances. They pay for 
their own tuition, books, fees, travel, and other expenses. 


The Opportunity to Advance — Advancement in the 
Air Force, much as in a civilian job, depends pretty 
much on the individual. It depends on how well he learns 
his specialty, and how well he puts to work what he has 
learned. 

A recruit enters the Air Force as an airman basic — 
with pay of $78.00 per month. This pay is free and clear. 
Food, lodging, clothes—all are provided. When he finishes 
Basic Training, if recommended, he wins his first stripe. 
When a man attains the rank of staff sergeant (the half- 
way rank between an airman basic and chief master 
sergeant) he receives up to $375.90 per month, depend- 
ing upon the number of his dependents. In addition to 
base pay and allowances, airmen in certain specialties 
may receive flying pay up to $105 per month and/or 
proficiency pay up to $60 per month. 


Winning a Commission 

Air Force Academy — Newest of the various service 
academies, the Air Force Academy reserves a certain 
number of places in each entering class for airmen on 
active duty. 

Officer Candidate School (OCS)—This school draws 
its entire enrollment from airmen on active duty. Com- 
pletion of the course results in a commission as an offi- 
cer. A number of OCS graduates move into such career 
fields as personnel, maintenance, supply and adminis- 
tration. 

Aviation Cadet Navigation Training — This program 
trains young men to be flying officers in the Air Force. 
The training lasts for 38 weeks, and upon completion of 
the course, successful graduates are awarded the hon- 
ored silver wings of an Air Force navigator, and a com- 
mission. Airmen on active duty are eligible for this 
program. 

Airman Education and Commissioning Program 
- The purpose of this program is to provide college level 
education in fields needed by the Air Force. A selected 
group of highly-screened airmen annually enter this pro- 
gram, and upon successful completion are commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the United States Air Force. 
Air Force ROTC—For students entering college — 
There are Air Force ROTC units at colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. To graduate with a de 
gree plus an officer’s commission, a atudent mi 

up for ROTC when he registers. 
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Airman IC Francis Marlak, on the ground crew of a giant 
B-52 bomber, is rapidly becoming an expert in one of the 
most dynamic of all Air Force career fields. He is a jet 
airplane mechanic. His specialty offers unlimited opportu 
nities in today’s Age of Aerospace. 
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Airman 3C Francis J. Fech, finds that the 
Air Force way of life has much to offer 
those who measure up to its requirements 
Heis a weather specialist, a career airman 
in a technical field that is all-important to 
the successful operation of airplanes and 


# missiles. 





An Air Force career offers you the opportunity to 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 


Few careers offer the job satisfaction which you 


can find in serving your country on the Aerospace 


Team. The airmen and other American military 
men who have preceded you have built a proud 
tradition which you can carry on. 


Wearing the uniform is a sign that you are part 
of one of the most important organizations in the 
United States. More than ever before the country 
depends on the development of its Aerospace Team. 


Like most important organizations, the Air Force 
has careful plans for career development of its per- 
sonnel...and for such things as medical care, leaves 
of absence, retirement, and so forth. You can get 
information on these aspects of Air Force life from 
an Air Force recruiter. What’s most important is 
this: the biggest satisfactions in life come from 
doing a worthwhile job, one that is of real signifi- 
cance to everyone. The Air Force meets this test. 








YOUR AIR FORCE JOB 


In the Air Force you will be assigned to a 
career field in which pre-testing has shown 
that you have natural ability to do well. 
Here is a sampling of a very few typical Air 


Force jobs 
Aircraft Mechanic — Inspects, repairs and 
modifies aire} rt and performs flight- 


mechanic functions. 


Aircraft Control and Warning Radar Re- 
pairmen — Installs, maintains and repairs 
ground radar equipment used for control and 


lot +} > > natu i 
aetection Of aircratt 


Communications Center Specialist —Oper- 
ates switchboard, teletype and facsimile 
equipment, and processes and distributes in- 
coming and ¢ tgoing messages received at 


+ 


communication center. 
Administrative Clerk — Performs adminis- 
trative and clerical functions in Air Force 
activities 

Air Policeman — Maintains law and order, 
guards prisoners, directs traffic, and main- 
tains security of government-owned or con- 


trolled property, and serves as honor guard. 


Aircraft Control and Warning Operator 
Reads and interprets impulses on his radar- 
scope. Provides information relative to radar 
plotting. 

Electrician — Installs, maintains, trouble- 
shoots and repairs electrical utility systems 


and equipment 


Vehicle Operator —Operates and services au- 
tomotive and materials-handling equipment. 


Medical Service Specialist — Assists in the 
treatment and care of patients; functions in 
rehabilitation and reconditioning treatment; 
assists in medical, surgical and operating 
sections. 

Warehousing Specialist — Receives and 
stores a variety of Air Force equipment; 
distributes supplies to using organizations. 








Airman 2C Patrick Humphrey, recently out of an Air Force 
technical school, is starting his career as an air hydraulics 
specialist. Someday, automatic equipment, similar to that 
he now works with, will help control true space vehicles. 


Airman 2C Polly A. Ferrell is a supply specialist, serving 
in one of the many career specialties open to the WAF. 
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WHERE ARE YO 
HEADING? 


Where and how will you 
spend the next few years? 


The next few years, the years that follow 
your graduation from high school, will be 
all-important to your future. What you learn, 
and how well you put it to work, will 
determine your place in society, five, 
ten and twenty vears from now. 
For certain young men and women (for you?) 
the U.S. Air Force offers the opportunity 
to study a specialty of the age in which 
you will have to make your way—the Aerospace 
Age. Follow the progress of a person 
given this valuable training and experience, 
and you will find a man or woman ready for 
responsibility, advancement and a reward- 
ing future. Yes, if you have what it 
takes, the Air Force offers to 
start you off on a career where 


the sky is no limit. 
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WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW...) 
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Reds Dictate New Party Line 


More than 4,000 Soviet delegates to 
the 22nd congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party got the latest word on 
Communist party plans and policies. 

The delegates met in a new building 
called the Palace of Congresses, inside 
the spired, turreted walls of the Krem- 
lin (meaning fortress). The Kremlin is 
the seat of the Soviet government. 

The dominant personality on the 
scene was stocky 67-year-old Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. In two 
days he made two six-hour speeches, 
stopping only occasionally for a sip of 
mineral water or a time-out. 

Hoarse and coughing at the end, 
Khrushchev left the speaker’s platform 
to the rhythmic applause of the Soviet 
delegates, plus that of visiting Commu- 
nist delegations from 83 countries. 

These were some high points of 
Khrushchev’s marathon speeches—and 
reactions to them around the world. 
POn Nuclear Bombs: Khrushchev an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union would 


end its current series of nuclear tests 
in the atmosphere by exploding a 50- 
megaton device. Equivalent to 50,000,- 
000 tons of TNT, it is 2,500 times as 
powerful as the A-bomb exploded over 
the Japanese city of Hiroshima in 
World War I. A 50-megaton bomb 
could dig a hole 400 feet deep and 
one and one half miles wide. 
Reaction: The leaders of Ghana, In- 
dia, Liberia, and several other neutral 
countries protested against Soviet plans 
for testing the monster bomb. The 
U.S., concerned about the vast amount 
of fresh radioactive material the blast 
would create, asked the Soviet Union 
not to carry out the test. The blast, 
said a statement issued by the White 
House, would serve “no legitimate pur- 
pose.” The same statement noted that 
since 1957 the U.S. has had the know- 
how to produce bombs in the 50 to 100 
megaton range, but that “such weapons 
are not essential to our military needs.” 
Despite the world-wide opposition, 


Wide World 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev (foreground) is applauded by Communist party officials 
during six-hour speech on shape of today’s world and party's plans for future. 


scientific instruments in free world lis- 
tening posts recorded a powerful blast 
in the Soviet Union on October 23. It 
could have been, said scientists, the 
50-megaton explosion. 
POn Germany: The Soviet premier an- 
nounced he would no longer insist, as 
he had been, that the Western Allies 
sign a peace treaty with Communist- 
run East Germany by the end of this 
year. He offered to withdraw his dead- 
line if the Allies were willing to negoti- 
ate on Germany and particularly Ber- 
lin, a city divided into U.S., British 
French, and Soviet sectors. [For back- 
ground on Germany and Berlin sec 
Unit on Germany, October 25 issue.] 
Reaction: U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk said Khrushchev’s state- 
ment “may serve to reduce tension 
somewhat.” But Rusk noted that there 
appeared little change in the Soviet in- 
tention to squeeze the West out of 
West Berlin and prevent the unification 
of Germany under one freely-elected 
government. 
POn Albania: Khrushchev blasted the 
Albanian Communist regime for per 
(Continued on page 30) 





Fantasy and Fact 


Khrushchev: One of every 
men (11 per cent) in North Amer- 
ica, Western Europe, and Japan is 
out of work. 

Fact: The unemployment rate in 
the U.S. is under seven per cent, 
in Canada it is seven per cent, in 
France under five per cent, in West 
Germany under one per cent, and 
in Japan just one per cent. 

Khrushchev: Capitalist countries 
spend 15 to 20 per cent of national 
income on armaments. 

Fact: U.S. spends slightly more 
than 10 per cent of its national in- 
come for defense. 

Khrushchev: Capitalism, U.S. 
style, is decaying. 

Fact: Gross national product— 
value of all goods and services pro- 
duced—is at record high in U.S 

Khrushchev: The 1956 anti- 
Communist revolution in Hungary 
was supported by the West. 

Fact: The West did not aid the 
rebels. The revolt was crushed by 
imperialist forces—in the form of 
Soviet troops and tanks. 
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Should you go into the 
Construction Business? 


Ay 
pe 


by Allen D. Christensen 





Former President, Utah Construction & Mining Co., as to/d to Lester David 


jena I was a small boy my father took 
me on my first trip on the Western 
Pacific, the railroad that stretches from Salt 
Lake City to San Francisco. As the train 
clicked over the rails, he leaned down toward 
me and said with a quiet but deep pride in his 
voice: ““You know, son, your father’s com- 
pany built this railroad.” 

Many years later, I was to take my own 
son to the site of a newly completed dam and 
speak almost the same words with the same 
profound pride: “You know, son, your 
father’s company built this dam.” 

There is more than mere coincidence in 
these vignettes. There is, rather, this impor- 
tant message to you in your search for a life 
work: 

Few careers offer a greater feeling of 
achievement than one involving the actual 
construction of a strong and permanent in- 
stallation useful.to mankind. The construc- 
tion business offers you this rare and quite 
wonderful satisfaction. 

But size does not matter. It can be a mam- 
moth land reclamation project or a one- 
family dwelling, a tunnel carved through a 
mountain or a heating plant in a small laun- 
dry. If it is a phase of the construction busi- 
ness, it is permanent and useful. The indi- 
vidual who caused it to be placed there has 
given something important to a part of hu- 
manity. He knows this and feels it and is proud. 

Unquestionably, much of this satisfaction 
arises from the knowledge that a construc- 
tion man is sharing in the building of a great- 
er America. Consider: 


He creates fruitfulness from barrenness 
through land-development projects. He nar- 
rows distances by building railroads and 
highways. He helps make jobs by putting up 
factories and office buildings. He raises living 
standards and aids family solidarity by erect- 
ing homes and apartments. He unlocks the 
treasures of the earth by constructing mines. 
And he helps defend his country by creating 
military installations. 

Small wonder that a construction man 
finds gratification in the job he performs! 


A Varied Career 


What, exactly, does this business encompass ? 
It is as large and varied as the face of Amer- 
ica itself, and spans the whole world. 

It consists of great companies that build 
towering structures, span rivers with graceful 
bridges, install sewer and water systems and 
even erect whole communities in wilderness 
areas. 

But it also consists of small firms that per- 
form a whole spectrum of different and im- 
portant functions. These may include con- 
tractors engaged in home improvement, 
painting, masonry work, excavation, small- 
scale irrigation and literally dozens of other 
facets of construction. 

You can see why, in the construction busi- 
ness today, you have an opportunity to: 

—Rise to career heights as high as the sky- 
scrapers you might build. 

—Establish a small but nonetheless sub- 
stantial and highly respected business enter- 
prise in your own community. 


—Or insure yourself a steady job in any 
one of hundreds of special capacities ranging 
all the way up to that of a highly paid, highly 
trained member of a profession. There are 
some 3,000,000 persons employed in all 
phases of the construction industry today 
and there is no question that many more 
skilled persons are needed, 

Construction is growth and growth is 
America’s byword. That is why there is spe- 
cial opportunity now in the industry both as 
employee and as one’s “‘own boss.”’4 

There is urgent need for trained profes- 
sionals—architects, engineers, structural de- 
signers, specialists of almost every sort. The 
larger companies have many openings for 
graduates of technical and engineering 
schools. The alert and keen-minded can rise 
to positions of great responsibility. There is 
an enormous shortage of competent execu- 
tives at top levels. 

The demand is just as great for craftsmen. 
Right now, for example, only about 120,000 
young men are being trained in the building 
crafts as carpenters, cement finishers, elec- 
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tricians and the like. This is barely enough to 
fill the gap left each year by the departure of 
older skilled workers. The National Housing 
Center in Washington estimates that the 
nation needs 225,000 such men just to take 
care of immediate needs. 


The Independent Contractor 


After gaining experience with another firm 
you can have the exciting and challenging 
prospect of striking out for yourself as an 
independent contractor. You will go forth 
and “‘contract’’ to do specific jobs for cus- 
tomers. In the U.S. today there are several 
hundred thousand contractors of every kind 
—the vast majority of them being small 
shops set up by enterprising persons in their 
own communities, employing fewer than a 
dozen people. 

How do you work up to a contracting 
business of your own? 

Some have started as unskilled laborers, 
and studied in their spare time. Some have 
gone to technical schools and taken jobs as 
engineer-helper, timekeeper, estimator or 
mechanic. Some have obtained engineering 
degrees and worked a few years to gain ex- 
perience. 

When the time comes to fly alone, there 
are a number of ways to get started: 

You can get yourself a tractor and perhaps 
a helper, and do small excavation jobs for 
larger contractors. 

You can start doing small-scale street im- 
provements for your own or neighboring 
towns and villages 

You can build small dams for farmers. 

You can start a home improvement, paint- 
ing, plastering or other craft company. 

Eventually you can establish an active 
going concern. 

A word now on just how a contractor goes 
about his task of “contracting.”” He submits 
a bid for a job after carefully estimating how 
much to charge to pay all costs and make a 
fair profit. He takes into consideration the 
costs of labor and materials and such com- 
plex and “‘chancey”’ matters as the weather 
and subsoil conditions. If the job is a big one 
he gets help in estimating and planning from 
engineers and other specialists. His bid may 
have to compete with bids from several other 
contractors. 


If he wins the job, he signs a contract and 
gets to work. He may do it himself or with a 


few assistants, or he may need whole crews of 


men, headed by foremen and staffed by pro- 

fessionals. If he has estimated accurately, the 

job is completed with profit for all. 
Personal Qualifications 

Let me cite some special personal qualifica- 

tions a would-be construction man ought to 

possess : 

He should enjoy working with tools and 
machinery. He should love to see things built 
and to share in the building. He should be 
the sort of person who rises to challenges and 
thrives upon them because he will face them 
often. These may range from the problem of 
controlling a raging river to figuring how to 
get large equipment in and out of a confined 
space, 

He needs, in addition, a sound business 
sense. And finally, he must be willing to take 
risks, to gamble on his own judgment. Some- 
times, after careful planning, a job proves 
tougher than expected and a loss is incurred 
He must be ready to accept these occasional 
defeats and come up smiling. 

Major Categories 
It is important to mention here that while 
the industry is enormously varied, it can be 
divided roughly into two major categories. 
You must decide which to choose because 
each takes you down different roads and re- 
quires different personal qualities. 

The first is heavy engineering constPaction, 
the second building construction. 

The former, involving the construction of 
dams, canals, roads, mines and the like, is 
generally done in remote areas of the country 
and world, far from major, population cen- 
ters. This is the category for the young man 
who longs to travel. For the man who pre- 
fers, or won't mind, living in a trailer many 
months of the year. For the man prepared to 
leave his wife and children, or take them with 
him, on short notice when a call comes. And 
for the man unfazed by weather and temper- 
ature extremes. In the past two years our 
company has engaged in heavy engineering 
construction in 15 countries and on 6 con- 
tinents. 

Building construction involves erection of 
homes, hospitals, commercial structures, 
schools. Men who prefer living in or near 
large cities, who don’t care to roam too far 


and too often, who lean toward more shel- 
tered work habits would be best advised to 
select this category. 


Educational Requirements 


How about training for a construction career ? 
The broader and deeper, the better. A college 
degree is not essential, as in the professions, 
but it can get a beginner farther faster. A high 
school education, followed by training in a 
technical school, is strongly urged. You 
should take math and shop courses in addi- 
tion to general studies, and certainly English. 
The ability to express yourself clearly is 
essential. 

A few cautions are in order. A construc- 
tion man in his own business has irregular 
hours. He must assume financial risks and 
constantly seek new business. He faces some 


Physical hazards because he works with 
heavy loads, large equipment, excavations 
and the like. There is mental stress, too, when 
high stakes ride on unpredictable factors 
Thus good emotional and physical health is 
important. 

As for financial rewards, they range from 
comfortable to sky-is-the-limit. Many skilled 
craftsmen earn more than $5 an hour, and 
do well despite some se%SOnal irregularity in 
employment. Starting salaries for profession- 
ally trained persons range between $4,000 
and $6,000, and income rises to between 
$15,000 and $20,000 and higher for top- 
grade people. For small independent con- 
tractors, a yearly income of $10,000 to 
$12,000 is not uncommon, and can go much 
higher. 

America is continuing to grow and become 
stronger still, and the construction man is 
needed to help in that growth. If you are 
qualified, you have not only opportunity for 
vourself but a chance to share in strength- 
ening your country. 

Can you ask more of your career? 


Booklets Available on Many Careers 
This article is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. 
Each is available in booklet form. Additional 
help will be found in ** The Cost of Four Years 
of College.” Use the coupon to indicate book- 
lets vou wish. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Career Information Service, Box 51 (Ni 
Madison Square Station, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, the 
booklets | hove underlined. 
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World News in Review 
(Continued from page 27) 


petuation of the “Stalin cult.” Behind 
this attack was a long-time record of 
Soviet bickering with its tiny one-time 
satellite, Albania. Presumably the Al- 
banians want to follow a tougher line 
than does Khrushchev. The tough line 
is generally called “Stalinist,” after the 
harsh policies of the late Soviet dictator 
Stalin (who died in 1953). 

Reaction: The next day Communist 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai made a 
speech contesting Khrushchev’s denun- 
ciation of Albania. In the speech Chou 
referred to Communist China’s friendly 
relations with Albania. 

Not by coincidence, the Chinese 
Communists, who have also been feud- 








Payne in The Charlotte Observer 
“Just think .. . a room all to himself!’ 


ing with Khrushchev for following “too 
soft” a line on certain policies, publi- 
cized a speech made by a Communist 
Chinese official in Albania, hailing the 
“unbreakable friendship” between the 
two countries. 

The coolness in Soviet-Chinese rela- 
tions was spotlighted when Premier 
Chou, seated in a place of honor, did 
not join the applause on several occa- 
sions during Khrushchev’s speech. 

In later speeches, Soviet Communist 
leaders, as well as Communists from 
many other countries, parroted Khru- 
shchev’s denunciation of Albania. How- 
ever, Premier Kim I] Sung of North 
Korea and President Ho Chi Minh of 
North Vietnam made speeches protest- 
ing Khrushchev’s attack on Albania. 
Thus, a major rift in the Communist 
bloc moved into sharp focus. 

In his speeches Khrushchev also 
promised these things: 

PBy 1980, he said, the Soviet Union 
will be the world’s greatest, most pro- 
ductive industrial power. Every Soviet 
family will have’ rent free modern 





apartments. Basic public utilities will 
be free. 

By 1970, the work week will be short- 
ened to 35 hours or less. By that time, 
said Khrushchev, no worker will be 


receiving “low wages.” 


However, many Western observers 
noted that Khrushchev has made prom- 
ises in the past—and that the Soviet 
economy has not been able to deliver 
what he promised to the people. 

Though making glowing statements 

of dramatic leaps forward, Khrushchev 
also indicated that there would be a 
sharp cutback in new industrial proj- 
ects. Experts on the Soviet economy 
believe this means the Soviet govern- 
ment is short on cash. 
PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: In theory, 
Communist party congresses decide on 
policies to be followed by the govern- 
ment. In reality, says Harvard Pro- 
fessor Merle Fainsod in his book How 
Russia Is Ruled, “the congresses have 
become a rally of the party and state 
functionaries who assemble to applaud 
and ratify the policies proclaimed by 
the ruling group.” 

Even though the party congress in- 
variably rubber stamps all policies pre- 
sented to it, Premier Khrushchev ap- 
parently was taking no chances. A 
close study of information coming from 
the Soviet Union reveals that in the 
past year he has replaced many re- 
gional Communist party leaders—the 
very people who would attend the 
congress—with officials known to be 
personally loyal to him. 

In the mysterious echelons of the 
Communist hierarchy, intrigue is almost 
a way of life. In his opening speech, 
in fact, Khrushchev unexpectedly de- 
nounced former Soviet President Voro- 
shiloy as one of a group which at- 
tempted to oust him from power in 
1957. Ironically, the 80-year-old Voro- 
shilov had been elected to the steering 
committee of the Communist party con- 
gress just a few hours earlier. 

Despite the absence of any real de- 
bate at Communist party congresses, 
the open sessions are closely watched 
by Western observers. For one thing, 
speeches often reveal stresses and 
strains in the Soviet Union and in the 
Communist bloc. Experts can also get 
a line on rising Soviet stars because 
those tapped for important’ jobs often 
give key speeches. 

All available information on the 
meeting in Moscow will thus be stud- 
ied with the greatest care by observers 
in the West. 


Card That Strayed 


In our times of tension and crisis, 
even a post card can cause an inter- 
national uproar. — 

The card was written by 23-year-old 
Margery Michelmore, a 1960 Smith 


WORLD WEEK 


College (Mass.) graduate. She is a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Peace Corps, which 
sends young American volunteers to un- 
derdeveloped countries requesting their 
skills. Miss Michelmore was training 
at University College in Nigeria for a 
teaching assignment in that country. 

She took time out one day to write 
a post card to a friend in the U.S. In 
the card she said: “With all the train- 
ing we had [in Peace Corps classes in 
the U.S.], we were really not prepared 
for the squalor and absolutely primi- 
tive living conditions rampant both in 
the cities and the bush. We had had 
no idea about what ‘underdeveloped’ 
means. It really is a revelation, and 
once we got over the initial, horrified 
shock, it is a very rewarding experi- 
ence.” 

Somehow the card went astray and 
wound up in the hands of a leftist Ni- 
gerian student group. Someone made 
mimeographed copies of the card and 
distributed them to students at the 
college. 

About 150 angered Nigerian students 
passed a resolution calling for expulsion 


Wide World 
Peace Corps girl Margery Michelmore 
says farewell before leaving Nigeria. 


of all Peace Corps personnel (number- 
ing about 40) from Nigeria. It branded 
them “agents of imperialism” and 
“America’s international spies.” 

There appeared little likelihood that 
the Nigerian government, on good terms 
with the U.S., would consider such 
action. The Nigerian Governor-General 
said the Peace Corps “will bring bene- 
fit to Nigeria.” 

R. Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps di- 
rector, pointed out that 300 young 
Peace Corps people are now serving 
abroad, with many more in training. 
He said this one unfortunate incident 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Where to Learn 
More About Careers 


Write to the addresses listed below for career information 


Accounting: American 
School of Commerce, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6, Wis.: New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Sta., N.Y.C. 10; American Inst. of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 275 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 

Advertising: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; 
Boston Univ., Dir. School & College Re- 
lations, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 

Agriculture: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Station, N.Y.C. 
10; U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, Washington 25, D.C.; Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic Coll., Publica- 
tions Manager, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Airline Workers: United Air Lines, 36 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, II. 

Apprenticeship Training: Structural Clay 
Products Inst., 1520 18th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Room 1833, Navy Annex, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Publicity Control 
Division, U. S, Air Force Recruiting 
Service, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio; 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C 

Architecture: Dept. of Education, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, 1735 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Chang- 
ing Times, Reprint Service, 1729 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (15¢); Vet- 
erans Admin., Forms & Publications 
Depot, Arlington, Va. 

Armed Services: New York Life Insur- 
ance, Box 51, Madison Square Station, 
N.Y.C. 10; Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Room 1833, Navy Annex, Washington 
25, D.C.; Changing Times, Reprint 
Service, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. (15¢); Publicity Control Div., 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Service, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Atomic Energy: U. S. Atomic Energy 
Comm., ce of Technical Information 
Ext., Educational Materials Section, 
P. O. Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Aviation: Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Room 1833, Navy Annex, Washington 
25, D.C.; Boston Univ., Dir. School & 
College Relations, 705 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Banking: American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 
36th St., N.Y.C. 16; New York Life In- 


Accounting Assn., + 


surance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Changing Times, Re- 
print Service, 1729 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. (15¢); Boston Univ., 
Dir. School & College Relations, 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Business Administration: Jean McCarthy, 
Dir. of Admissions, Tri-State College, 
Angola, Ind.; Interboard Com. Christian 
Vocations Methodist Church, P. O. Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.; Public Relations 
Office, Rochester Inst. of Technology, 
Rochester 8, N.Y.; Michigan Tech, Ad- 
missions Counselor, Houghton, Mich.; 
Boston Univ., Dir. School & College Re- 
lations, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass.; California State Polytech- 
nic Coll., Publications Mgr., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

Chemist: Du Pont Co., 
Dept., Wilmington, 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Veterans Ad- 
min., Forms & Publications Depot, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

Civil Service: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 E. 38th St., N.Y.C. 16 (25¢); 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Station, N.Y.C. 10; 
Dept. of State, Employment Div., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; Franklin Inst., Roches- 
ter 4, N.Y.; U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. 

Clergy: New York Life Insurance Co., Box 
51, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; 
Interboard Com. Christian Vocations 
Methodist Church, P. O. Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Clerical: Educational Section, Public Re- 
lations, General Motors, Warren, Mich.; 
Interboard Com. Christian Vocations 
Methodist Church, P. O. Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn.; Dept. of State, Employ- 
ment Div., Washington 25, D.C.; Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Room 1833, 
Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; 
Franklin Inst., Rochester 4, N.Y.; Vet- 
erans Admin., Forms & Publications 
Depot, Arlington, Va. 

Commercial Art: Boston Univy., Dir. School 
& College Relations, 705 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Dentistry: American Dental Assn., Div. of 
Educational Measurements, 222 E. Su- 
perior, Chicago, Ill.; New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Veterans Admin., Forms 
& Publications Depot, Arlington, Va.; 
Dental Hygienists Alumnae Assn., 630 
W. 168th St.. N.Y.C. 32 


Public Relations 
Del.; New York 


Dietetics: Rochester Inst. of Technology, 
Public Relations Office, Rochester 8, 
N.Y.; Publicity Control Div., U.S. Air 
Force Recruiting Service, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio; Veterans Admin., 
Forms & Publications Depot, Arlington, 
Va.; American Dietetic Assn., 620 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

Draftsman: National Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers, Educ, Dept., 2 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 

* 17; Florida Industrial Commission, Re- 
search and Statistics, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dry Cleaning: Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion, Research and Statistics, Tallahas- 
see, Fla.; National Inst. of Dry Clean- 
ing, Public Relations Dept., 909 Burling- 
ton Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 

Electronics: Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion, Research and Statistics, Tallahas- 
see, Fla.; New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Room 1833, 
Navy Annex, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Michigan Tech, Admissions Counselor, 
Houghton, Mich.; Missouri School of 
Mines, Dir. of Admissions, Rolla, Mo.: 
California State Polytechnic Coll., Pub- 
lications Mgr., San Luis Obispo, Calif 

Engineering: Du Pont Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., Wilmington, Del.; Educa- 
tional Relations, General Motors, War- 
ren, Mich.; Science Clubs of America, 
Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. (10¢); New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Education Div., National Coal 
Assn., Coal Bldg., 1130 Seventeenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; Veterans 
Admin., Forms & Publications Depot, 
Arlington, Va.; School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Dir. of Admissions, Univ. of 
Missouri, Rolla, Mo.; Inst. of Aerospace 
Sciences, 2 E. 64th St., N.Y.C. 

Food: Rochester Inst. of Technology, Pub- 
lic Relations, Rochester 8, N.Y.; New 
York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madi- 
son Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; California 
State Polytechnic Coll., Publications 
Mgr., San Luis Obispo, Calif.; Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, Iil. 

Foreign Service: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10; Dept. of State, Employment 
Div., Washington 25, D.C. 

Forestry: National Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers, Education Dept., 2 E. 48th St. 

(Continued on page 34) 





CHALLENGE: To help the 


Problem: 


The progressive Navajos, on their reservation in 
the rugged Southwest, are continually trying to 
put their resources to work to improve their living 
standard. Nearby hills are rich in timber, but the 
existing sawmill was inadequate to handle the po- 
tential lumber business. A larger, more modern 
mill was needed. In 1958, Chairman Paul Jones 
and the Navajo Tribal Council, eager to enter full- 
scale production, formed the Navajo Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries. Their one major problem: to get 
expert assistance to design and operate the mill. 


Solution: 


About the time you read this, the $7.5 million 
sawmill will begin full operation. The Navajo 
dream has come true, largely through the efforts 
of General Manager Leslie Holmes (right) and 
John Penca, the General Electric engineer (left). 
These men provided much of the technical assist- 
ance required for the successful completion of the 
project. General Electric’s Penca played a major 
role in the design of the sawmill’s completely co- 
ordinated electrical system, from the huge trans- 
formers to precise automatic controls, which 





Navajos carve a new future 


Seheictey . 


The carving 
of a career... 


We are often asked: With so 
many thousands of engineers, sci- 
entists, and business specialists 
in your company, how can any 
one man stand out enough to 
count as an individual? Or, in his 
assignments, find the scope and 
variety that bring satisfaction? 


The answer is obvious. It’s by 
doing a good job, by continuing 
to learn, by looking for and ac- 
cepting challenges. Since a com- 
pany cannot rise above the ac- 
complishments of its individual 
members, it cannot afford not to 
give recognition to excellence and 
expertness. The only way a com- 
pany can become great is by 
giving its individuals greater re- 
sponsibility and bigger jobs to do. 

When you think of “great” 
companies, you are really think- 
ing of teams of experts..Consider 
the sawmill story. The Navajos 
needed experts to realize their fu- 
ture goals. Expert Holmes contrib- 
uted his lumber-manufacturing 
knowledge to planning the mill. 
Experts from F. W. Horstkotte 
and Associates, Portland, Oregon, 
served as the engineering consult- 
ants. Expert John Penca directed 
General Electric’s role, by pro- 
viding the knowledge and skills of 
many of the 12,000 General Elec- 
tric engineers and scientists work- 
ing on projects that serve America 
better through electricity. 

Experts working as a team, yet 

make the mill one of the most efficient ever built keeping their individuality, are 
in the entire country. America’s most valued resource. 
The Navajos are already benefiting from this But their careers had to have a 
‘ ae . . Starting point. In most cases, it 
new industry. Financed completely with tribal . : 
) , ' d goes back before college to their 
funds, the sawmill provides 400 jobs for the hard-working high-school days. 
Navajos. And a new modern town will soon be a 
built around the mill. General Electric is proud 
of the role John Penca has played in this venture 
—helping the Navajos make use of their own re- Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
sources to raise their standard of living to a new Oo 


high and to carve a bright new future . . . in wood. G E.N E R A L A) E L E C T R C 
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N.Y.C. 17; New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10; U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Michigan Tech, Admissions Coun- 
selor, Houghton, Mich. 

Geologist: H. Dean Burdick, Dir. of Ad- 
missions, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colo.; Michigan Tech, Admis- 
sions Counselor, Houghton, Mich.; New 
Mexico Inst. of Mining & Technology, 
Campus Sta., Socorro, N.M.; American 
Geological Inst., 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C.; School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Dir. of Admis- 
sions, The Univ. of Missouri, Rolla, Mo. 

Health Careers: National Chiropractic 
Assn., National Bldg., Webster City. 
Iowa; Registry of Medical Technologists 
ASCP, P. O. Box 44, Muncie, Ind.; 
American Public Health Assn., 1790 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 19; New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Sta., N.Y.C. 10; National Health Coun- 
cil, Health Careers Program, 1790 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. 

Home Economics: National Dairy Coun- 
cil, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIL; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Informa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C.; Public Re- 
lations, American Home Economics 
Assn., 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 

Hotel and Restaurant Occupations: Na- 
tional Council on Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Education, 1336 Wyatt 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; Florida In- 
dustrial Commission, Research and 
Statistics, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Insurance: Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22; New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, 700 Main St.. 
Hartford 15, Conn.; Society of Actuaries 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4; Il. 

Journalism: ANPA Newspaper Information 
Service, 750 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 17; The 
Milwaukee Journal, 333 W. State St. 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Interboard Com. Chris- 
tian Vocations Methodist Church, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.; New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Changing Times 
Reprint Service, 1729 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (15¢). 

Law: American Bar Assn., 1155 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. (15¢); New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Changing Times. 
Reprint Service, 1729 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (15¢); Publicity 
Control Div., U.S. Air Force Recruiting 
Service, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Law Enforcement: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10; U.S. Dept. of Justice, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. ~ 

Library Science: Special Libraries Assn., 
31 E. 10th St., N.Y.C. 3; Graduate Li- 
brary School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill.; New York Life Insurance Co.. 


Box 51, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; 
American Library Assn., Admin. Div., 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL; Veterans 
Admin., Forms & Publications Depot 
Arlington, Va. 

Medicine: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; 
Changing Times, Reprint Service, 1729 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (15¢); 
American Podiatry Assn., 3301 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 10, D.C.; Registry of 
Medical Technologists ASCP, P. O. Box 
44, Muncie, Ind. 

Mineral Industry: H. Dean Burdick, Dir. 
of Admissions, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colo.; New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10; Missouri School of Mines, 
Dir. of Admissions, Rolla, Mo.; Educa- 
tion Div., National Coal Assn., Coal 
Bldg., 1130 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; California State Polytechnic 
Coll., Publications Mgr., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

Mortician: Cincinnati College of Embalm- 
ing, 3202 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 29, 
Ohio; National Selected Morticians, 1616 
Central St., Evanston, II. 

Music Careers: National Jewish Welfare 
Board, Bureau of Personnel and Train- 
ing, 145 E. 32nd St., N.Y.C.; Boston 
Univ., Dir. School & College Relations, 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass.; National Assn. for Music Therapy, 
P. O. Box 4, Lawrence, Kans. 

Nursing: National League for Nursing, 10 
Columbus Circle, N.Y.C. 19; American 
National Red Cross, Washington 6, D.C.; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Dept. 
of State, Employment Div., Washington 
25, D.C.; Publicity Control Div., U.S. 
Air Force Recruiting Service, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio; Veterans Admin., 
Forms & Publications Depot, Arlington 
Va. 

Optometrist: American Optometric Assn., 
4030 Chouteau Ave., Dept. SM, St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 

Personnel Work: Interboard Com. Chris- 
tian Vocations Methodist Church, P. O 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.; New York 
Life Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison 
Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Boston Univ. 
Dir. School & College Relations, 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Petroleum Workers: H. Dean Burdick, Dir 
of Admissions, Colorado School of Mines 
Golden, Colo.; New Mexico Inst. of Min- 
ing & Technology, Campus Sta., Socorro, 
N.M.; Missouri School of Mines, Dir. of 
Admissions, Rolla, Mo. 

Pharmacist: New York Life Insurance Co.., 
Box 51, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10; 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, 43rd St., Kingsessing & Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; State 
Medical Society of Wis., 330 E. Lake- 
side St., Madison, Wis.; Veterans Admin. 
Forms & Publications Depot, Arlington, 
Va. 

Photographer: Rochester Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Public Relations Office, Roches- 
ter 8, N. Y.; Eastman Kodak Co., Sales 
Service Div., Rochester 4, N.Y.; Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Room 1833, Navy 
Annex, Washington 25, D.C. 

Physicist: American Inst. of Physics, 335 


E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17; New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Michigan Tech, Admis- 
sions Counselor, Houghton, Mich.; New 
Mexico Inst. of Mining and Technology, 
Campus Sta., Socorro, N.M., Missouri 
School of Mines, Dir. of Admissions, 
Rolla, Mo. 

Printing Workers: N.Y. Mergenthaler Lino- 
type School, 224 W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. 11; 
Educational Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 1411 K St., N.W., Washing- 

D.C.; New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10; California State Polytech- 
nic Coll., Publications Mgr., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

Psychologist: American Psychological Assn., 
1333 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Public Relations: Public Relations Society 
of America, 375 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 22; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10. 

Radio & Television: The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, 333 W. State St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Interboard Com. Christian Vocations 
Methodist Church, P. O. Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn.; Florida Industrial Com- 
mission, Research and Statistics, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; Boston Univ., Dir. School 
& College Relations, 705 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Recreation Workers: National Recreation 
Assn., 8 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. 11; National 
Jewish Welfare Board, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel and Training, 145 E. 32nd St., 
N.Y.C.; American National Red Cross, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Retailing: Rochester Inst. of Technology, 
Public Relations Office, Rochester 8, 
N.Y.; Boston Univ., Dir. School & Col- 
lege Relations, 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Sales and Distribution: National Assn. of 
Direct Selling Cos., 165 Center St., 
Winona, Minn. (25¢); New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
St., N.Y.C. 10; Changing Times, Reprint 
Service, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. (15¢). 

Science Careers: Educational Section, Pub- 
lic Relations, General Motors, Warren, 
Mich.; National Science Teachers Assn., 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; Science Clubs of America, 
Science Service, 1719 N St., Washington 
6, D.C. (10¢); New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10; American Meteorological So- 
ciety, 45 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Room 1833, 
Navy Annex, Washington 25, D.C.; 
American Society for Microbiology, 
19875 Mack Ave., Detroit 36, Mich.; 
Univ. of Iowa, Department of Botany, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Entomological Society 
of America, 4603 Calvert Road, College 
Park, Md. (25¢); School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Dir. of Admissions, Univ. 
of Missouri, Rolla, Mo.; New Mexico 
Inst. of Mining & Technology, Campus 
Sta., Socorro, N. Mex. 

Small Businesses: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10. 

Social Workers: National Jewish Welfare 
Board, Bur. of Personnel and Training, 
145 E. 32nd St., N.Y.C.; Interboard 
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Com. Christian Vocations Methodist 
Church, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (15¢); American National Red 
Cross, Washington 6, D.C.; Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
N.Y.C. 16 (25¢); Council on Social 
Work Education, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 
17 (25¢); New York Life Insurance Co., 
Box 51, Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10. 
Stenographers-Secretaries: Florida Indus- 
trial Commission, Research and Sta- 
tistics, Tallahassee, Fla.; New York Life 
Insurance Co., Box 51, Madison Square 
Sta., N.Y.C. 10; Royal McBee Corp., 850 
Third Ave., N.Y.C. 20; Boston Univ., 
Dir. School & Colleges Relations, 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Teaching: National Science Teachers Assn., 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
Independent Schools Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass.; New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Box 51, Madison Square Sta., 
N.Y.C. 10; Dept. of State, Employment 
Div., Washington 25, D.C.; National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; Changing 
Times, Reprint Service, 1729 H St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (15¢); Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf, 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Therapist: Public Information Secretary, 
American Occupational Therapy Assn., 
250 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19; Publicity 
Control Div., U.S. Air Force Recruiting 
Service, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio; 
State Medical Society of Wis., 330 E. 
Lakeside St., Madison, Wis.; American 


Physical Therapy Assn., 1790 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 19; Veterans Admin., Forms & 
Publications Depot, Arlington, Va.; Bos- 
ton Univ., Dir. School & College Rela- 
tions, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. 

Trades: Educational Section, Public Rela- 
tions, General Motors, Warren, Mich.; 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, Education 
Dept., 2 E. 48th St., N.Y.C, 17; Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Room 1833, Navy 
Annex, Washington 25, D.C.; U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C.; National Assn. of Home Builders, 
National Housing Center Library, 1625 
L St., Washington, D.C.; Structural Clay 
Products Inst., 1520 18th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; Florida Industrial 
Commission, Research and _ Statistics, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Veterinary Medicine: American Veteri- 
nary Medical Assn., Public Information, 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Box 51, 
Madison Square Sta., N.Y.C. 10. 

X-Ray Technician: Franklin School of 
Science, 251 So. 22nd St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa.; State Medical Society of Wis., 
330 E. Lakeside St., Madison, Wis. 

Youth Services: Boys’ Club of America, 
771 First Ave., N.Y.C. 17; Girl Scouts 
of America, Camp Counselors, Personne] 
Dept., 830 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Additional Sources 
In addition to the sources listed above, 
you may buy inexpensive (25¢ or less) 
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guidance pamphlets from: Chronicle Guid- 
ance Publications, Moravia, N.Y.; Person- 
nel Services, Box 306, Jaffrey, N.H.; Tech- 
nical Extension Service, 142 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, 7310 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Careers, 
Largo, Florida; American Personnel and 
Guidance Assoc., 1605 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Wash. 9, D.C. 

You...and Your Career analyzes 12] 
careers with special coverage on careers in 
science. The book costs 50¢ and is avail- 
able from Collier's Encyclopedia, Library 
and Educational Division, 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 19, N. Y. 

Check your public or school library for 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Printing Office. Usually 
the employment departments of individual] 
states offer bulletins describing job op- 
portunities in different fields, with special 
emphasis on conditions existing within the 
state. 

A careers booklet—which also covers the 
subject of scholarships—is Need a Lift?, 
published by the American Legion. It costs 
15¢ from Scholarship Information Service, 
The American Legion, P.O. Box 1055 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Careers for Women may be obtained free 
of charge by writing to Director of Print- 
ing, Admissions Office, Syracuse Univ 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

For information ‘on employment abroad 
send 25¢ to Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Foreign Commerce Dept 
1615 H St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 








IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FUTURE ? Just for a moment, look with a very persona! 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skil! 


and education entitle them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man. 
If you are interested in learning how you May develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


Upjohn | The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


r---- — 





The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? [1 What is a Pharmacist? DF) 

What is a Biologist? What is an Engineer? (J 
What is a Medical Technologist? 1) 














Your Career 


By Barbara Kollross, Luxemburg H. S., Luxemburg, Wise. 


*Starred words refer to professions and careers 
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. A knowledge of typing and shorthand 
is necessary to a career. 
. Entered in a log book. 
. The profession of a 
voted to healing. 
. Prefix meaning formerly. 
. The “Hoosier” state (abbr.). 
. Depart. 
. A step. 
. Parts of circles. 
. To have possession of. 
. Stalk of a plant. 
. Had reclined. 
. Torn piece of cloth. 
and so. 
. Old word for even. 
. Slang for girl. 
Karenina, novel by Tolstoy. 
. In cartoons, the U. S. is often repre- 
sented as Uncle ______. 
“Whatever Lola Wants, Lola 
is title of popular song. 
. Worn under a shoe. 


Government agency responsible for 
damming Tennessee River (abbr.). 


. Famous boys’ school in England. 
. Implement you may use if you be- 


is de- 


” 


come a dentist. 
. Short for advertisement. 
. Former name of Tokyo. 
. Part of a book (abbr.). 
. River and city in Washington state. 
. Women who work to help sick. 
. Job of bookkeepers. 


Two baseball teams have this word 
in their names. 


. For example (abbr.). 


3. Centimeter-gram-second (abbr.). 


. Rhenium (chemical abbr.). 
. One who directs preparation of a 


publication. 


3. Sometimes done by a mathematician. 


. Stands for roan or rood 


(abbr.). 


. Covered with ice. 


“Judgment — _ Nuremburg”’ is 


title of new movie. 


. Piece of timber. 


. Lawyers practice the 


profession 


. Sections into which a house is divided. 
3. Seaport on Okinawa Island, also 


. If you become 


known as Naha. 

a chemist or physicist, 
is your career. 

A professional - — might make 

a career of golf or tennis. 


. Egyptian lord of the sun. 
. Move furtively. 


26. Europe ( 


4 theatrical career requires time spent 
on the ___ 
(abbr. ). 


The business of an assayer is to 


. Certainly not! 
. Stripe of different color or texture. 


5. Over-eager. 


“Sweet Molly ____” is heroine of old 
ballad about “Cockles and Mussels.” 
“They Came —_____ Cordura” was 
movie with Gary Cooper. 


. Cuts with short strokes, 
. Touch gently with moist substance. 
. Spanish word for river. 


Day before Saturday (abbr.). 
“Round ___. in a square hole.” 


. Boxer’s term for knockout (abbr.). 


52. Mark (abbr.). 


. Away from the earth. 
. Stannum (chemical abbr.). 


Following | the 


& Has received the Scholastic Magazines 
Bell Ringer Award. “i i“i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi iMGood. “Fair. “Save your money. 


MMM FRANCIS OF ASSISI (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Plato A. 
Skouras. Directed by Michael Curtiz). 


Magnificently photographed in color 
in Assisi, Rome, and Italy’s lovely hill 
towns, this biographical film about the 
famous thirteenth-century saint is more 
like a pageant on tapestry than a lively 
drama of man’s inner struggles. But in 
spite of the talky script and static direc- 
tion, the picture is a visual treat as it 
traces the story of Francis from his play- 
boy days when he was ambitious to be- 
come a knight, through his renunciation 
of the life of pleasure, to his adoption 
of the simple ways of a friar. Although 
Bradford Dillman, in the title role, fails 
to convey the joyousness and depth of 
this great religious leader, he looks re- 
markably like the portraits of Francis 
and is effective in the big scenes: his 
visit to the Pope (Finlay Currie) to get 
approval for his monastic order; his dis- 
cussions with the Sultan (Pedro Armen- 
dariz) when he is captured by the 
Saracens who hold Jerusalem; his re- 
ceiving the Stigmata. The large cast also 
includes Dolores Hart as the aristocratic 
Clare, who becomes a nun under Fran- 
cis’s guidance, and Stuart Whitman, as 
his warrior friend who doubts his sin- 
cerity. Since the story of the founder of 
the Franciscan Order has unlimited dra- 
matic possibilities, it is unfortunate that 
the film doesn’t make the most of them; 
but it is still a movie to be seen for the 
authentic recreation of medieval Italy 
and one of its influential leaders. 

—Pauir T. Hartunc 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


& West Side Story (M); Bridge to the Sun 
(D). 


MvreFanny (D); Guns of Navarone 
(D); Misty (D); Question Seven (D); 
Parent Trap (C). 


wi Nikki, Wild Dog of the North (D); 
Scream of Fear (D); Sand Castle (D); 
Fabulous World of Jules Verne (D); Mas- 
ter of the World (D); Exodus (D). 


“Ring of Fire (D); Trouble in the Sky 
(D); Naked Edge (D). 


“Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 
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¥ Auk Gay Head 


Gay Head 


Q. Isn't my mother being unreason- 
able when she won't let me go out on 
school nights? She won't even let me go 
for a ride with my boy friend. 


4. Mom’s attitude is neither unrea- 
sonable nor unseasonable. 
Your health is always “in 
On school nights your studying is “in 
season. Good health and éffective 
studying demand adequate rest and 
self-discipline. So if you date on school 
nights, you’re asking for double trouble: 
a) report card blues, (b) looking and 
feeling like a victim of “tired blood.” 
Mom’s seemingly “unreasonable” at- 
other reasons 


season. 


titude may have good 
behind it 

Perhaps you're not spending enough 
time at home. Do your parents know 
your interests, your activities, and your 
friends? Do you share your news with 
them? Or do you play the silent board- 
home only as a place 


er using your 


to eat and sleep? 


Perhaps you're neglecting your chores 
about the house. Mom’s chores never 
end. Her patience may end, though, 
if you suggest that you'd like to go out, 
leaving her with the dishes, the ironing, 
and your skirt to hem. 

Perhaps your boy friend is neglecting 
his studies and just driving around at 
night for “kicks.” Weekends and after- 
noons should afford plenty of time for 
fun and relaxation. Constant “going- 
out” suggests “getting away’ from 
something, like yourself or your respon- 
sibilities. 

° > °o 
criticized me_ for 
more 


Q. Friends have 
heing too comical. Should 1 be 
serious-minded? 

A. Knowing when to be serious is 
part of growing up. But don't confuse 
pasteboard “sophistication” with emo- 
tional and social maturity. 

Sometimes a person, attempting to 
be “serious” or “grownup,” becomes, 
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instead, finicky, stuck-up, or gloomy. 
This kind of person misses out on fun, 
and his acquaintances won't find much 
company in his long face or world- 
weary expressions. 

Your sense of humor and fun is an 
asset to you, provided it doesn’t hurt 
or embarrass others. Seeing the amus- 
ing aspects of life and of yourself is 
part of a mature outlook. But being 
a show-off, a laughing hyena, a rowdy, 
or a practical joker, is kid stuff. 

Try to analyze your sense of humor. 
Are you just trying to attract attention? 
Do you resent others getting laughs? 
Do you laugh at people rather than 
with them? Do you find it hard to be 
serious, even when someone’s in trouble 
or the occasion is formal? 

If you must answer yes to any of 
these questions, you have some serious 
thinking to do about yourself, Calm - 
down. Consider the moods of others. 
You don’t have to become a walking 
zombie. Just remember that the best 
fun is shared fun. The best friend is 
one who can be humorous and serious. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would 
You Solve tt’? 


To Speak or Not to Speak? 


“AND FURTHERMORE,” said 
Mark, “giving Mr. Williams a good pen 
and pencil set won't leave us with any 
money for new photographic equip- 
ment. Our dark room needs more print- 
ing paper and trays, and we certainly 
could use some photo-floods for indoor 
shots. 

“Why not give Mr. Williams a photo- 
graph of us all? Not only would that 
be inexpensive, but it would mean more 
to him since it would be of us and 
prepared by us.” 

The members of the Photography 
Club wanted to give a gift to their 
advisor, Mr. Williams, who was now 
moving to another town. The club 
president, Arnie, had suggested giving a 
pen and pencil set. Everyone seemed to 
think this was a good idea—everyone 
but Mark up and argued 


against it. 


who got 


Despite Mark's speech, which was 
followed by much discussion, the club 


decided that a pen and pencil set 
would make the best gift. 

After the meeting, Arnie, who was 
walking home with Donald, grumbled, 
“Mark just can’t keep his trap shut. 
He knew everyone agreed in the be- 
ginning with my idea. So why did he 
have to stand up and confuse the 
issue?” 

“He must like to hear himself talk,” 
replied Donald. “I thought the meeting 
would never end. If Mark hadn't in- 
sisted on presenting his bright idea, 
it would have lasted only ten minutes 
at the most.” 

“Maybe it’s his way of getting atten- 
tion,” suggested Arnie. 

“Or else he’s just a 
retorted Donald. 


o oO oO 


cheapskate,” 


1. Did Mark’s suggestion make sense? 
Whether or not it was the best solu- 
tion, was it worth consideration? Should 
every member of a club have a “say” 
as to where his dues go? Because the 
members decided on the original prop- 
osition of purchasing the pen and pencil 
set, was the discussion that followed 
Mark’s speech a waste of time? Why 
was there any discussion at all? 


2. Did Mark “confuse the issue” by 
offering a second idea? Do you think 
he was just putting on an act for the 
purpose of getting attention? Do you 
think he’s a cheapskate? Is it possible 
that other club members agreed with 
Mark, but were afraid of being called 
cheapskates? What means more—the 
gift or the thought behind it? 

In a democratically organized group, 
should you speak out if you disagree? 
If you don’t think your idea will be 
received favorably, should you bring 
it up? When groups make decisions or 
solve problems, do the best conclusions 
generally come from single suggestions 
or from discussions concerning several 
suggestions? Is it easy to defend a new 
or unpopular view? Do you admire 
Mark, or do vou think he’s a trouble 
maker? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Strect, New York 36. New York. 





POPULAR (4) LIBRARY 
GUIDANCE BOOKS 


A completely new series designed to 
help you select the right career! 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ARE ANSWERED 


* Are you right for this career 

% Educational background required 

* Accredited Colleges to attend 

* How to apply for a job 

* What you can expect to earn 

* Opportunities for advancement 

A self-evaluation test in every book 
AVAILABLE GUIDANCE BOOKS 

Order 

_—* CD1—Airline Stewardess—50¢ 

— CD2—Advertising—50¢ 

— CD3—Journalism—50¢ 

__. CD4—Foreign Service—50¢ 

__* CD5—Electronic Engineering—50¢ 

__. CD6—Chemical Engineering—50¢ 


Available December 10th 
— CD7—Army—50¢ 
—. CD8—Fashion World—50¢ 
— CD9—Nuclear Energy Fields—50¢ 
— CD10—Dentistry—50¢ 
(Enclose 10¢ additional for 
each book ordered to cover 
postage and handling) 
* Books available through 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Popular Library Inc. 
Educational Book Division 
355 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17. N. Y. 


World News in Review 
(Continued from page 30) 


“should not interrupt the mission or ob- 

scure the purpose of the Peace Corps.” 
| Before leaving Nigeria for Peace 
Corps training headquarters in Puerto 
Rico, Miss Michelmore apologized to 
Nigerian and University officials for her 
“thoughtless act.” 


Truce or Trouble? 


Pressures that could result in a new 
outbreak of violence appeared to be 
mounting in Africa’s Republic of the 
Congo. 


On one side are U.N. forces, which 
have been stationed in the country for 
15 months in order to keep peace 
among squabbling Congolese factions. 

On the other side are troops of Ka- 
tanga province, which claimed inde- 
pendence from the Congo when that 
nation won its freedom from Belgium 
in June 1960. 

In September, the U.N. forces struck 

at Elisabethville, capital of Katanga, in 
an effort to bring the province back to 
the Congo. The maneuver met stiff 
|Katangan resistance and a cease-fire 
| was called [see our news review, Sept. 
| 27 issue]. 
Officials of the central Congolese 
| government, however, have blasted the 
| cease-fire. Some Congolese officials 
| have implied the Congo might seek 
| Soviet aid if the U.N. did not cooperate 
| with it. 


| 
U.S. Footing the Bill 
| 


' Added to the U.N.’s military troubles 
| was a whopping financial headache. 

| It costs the U.N. about $10,000,000 
a month to maintain some 16,000 
troops and equipment in the Congo. 
But the till for the Congo account is 
nearly empty. U.N. authorities say the 
force, made up of troops of a dozen 
nations, faces collapse unless the money 
is found to keep it going. 

Until now, the U.S. has been paying 
half the Congo bill. Many U.N. mem- 
bers have not contributed a cent for 
|the Congo operation. Some lands in 
Latin America and Asia claim they can- 
not afford to pay. The Communist bloc 
and several other countries refuse to 
contribute because they oppose U.N. 
presénce in the Congo and will not sup- 
| port its operations there. 








| Rail Desegregation 
Three major railroad lines serving 
| the South, voluntarily ordered the de- 
segregation of their terminal facilities 
| in 10 Southern states. 
| 


The lines desegregating terminals are 


the Illinois Central, Southern, and 
Louisville & Nashville railroads. The 
| action, said U.S. Attorney General Rob- 


WORLD WEEK 


ert Kennedy, “represents acceptance of 
a great responsibility to the nation.” 

The Attorney General also noted that 
two Southern air terminals—at Raleigh- 
Durham (North Carolina) and Colum- 
bus (Georgia)—had voluntarily ordered 
desegregation of their facilities. In a 
previous step, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC), a federal agency 
regulating transportation between two 
or more states, ordered desegregation 
of interstate buses and the bus term- 
inals used by such vehicles. 

Buses Booming 

This year, for the first time, buses 
shuttling between cities have had more 
passenger traffic than railroads. Bus 
line owners heap most of the credit on 
the new, numerous high speed super- 
highways which have opened up fast 
travel in areas once considered “dead” 
for bus business. 


In Brief 


HAMMARSKJOLD WINS PEACE 
PRIZE. Late U.N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold has been awarded 
the 1961 Nobel peace prize. Hammar- 
skjold died on September 18 in a plane 
crash in Africa. 

A delayed peace prize for 1960 went 
to Albert John Luthuli, a Negro leader 
in South Africa, for his efforts at peace- 
ful means of easing racial discrimination 
there. 

The Nobel peace prizes, worth about 
$48,000 each, were established by 
Swedish chemist and inventor Alfred 
Nobel (1833-1896) to honor outstanding 
men for their contributions to world 
peace 


Wide World 
Despite paralysis resulting from auto- 
mobile accident, 20-year-old San An- 
tonio, Texas, sculptor Richard Rogers 
(with parents) is a prize-winning artist. 
His work won top honors in Texas 
Painting and Sculpture Competition. 
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One Man Show 

Coach: “Well, John, I'm going to put 
you on the football team. You can be 
end, guard, and tackle.” 

John: “But, coach—how can I do all 
that?” 

Coach: “Simple. Just sit at the end 
of the bench, guard the water bucket, 
and tackle who gets close to 
if, 


anybody 


Tidbit 


Self Defense 


“You admit that you drove 
man with a loaded truck. 
you got to say in your de- 


Judge 
over this 
What have 
fense?” 

Defendant: “You 


know it was loaded.” 


honor, | didn't 


Yale Record 


Definition 
A gourmet is a person who avoids 
restaurants because he 
to gain weight in the 


unfashionable 
doesn’t want 


wrong places. 
Wall Street Journal 


Needle in a Haystack 

One afternoon recently a woman car- 
ried her bag of groceries out of an 
Ottawa, Canada, shopping center. She 
started off across the parking lot, then 
returned with a distraught look and 
used the pay telephone. A few minutes 
later a taxi drove up. 

“Where to, lady?” asked the driver. 

“Just drive around the parking lot,” 
the baffled woman ordered, “until I find 
my car.” 


Maclean's Magazine 


On a Tear 

First Soldier (regaling a group of 
girls with an exaggerated account of his 
part in capturing a small town) “Just 
then this terrific explosion tore up the 
main street!” 

Girls (in unison): “C 
did you do then?” 

Second Soldier: “He tore up 
street. 


,oodness! What 


a side 


‘ oronet 


Just Desserts 
She was an exasperating customer 
and hadn’t bought a thing. 
“Why is it,” she snapped, “that I 
never get what I ask for in this shop?” 
“Perhaps, madam,” said the assistant 
manager, “it’s because we're too polite 


to give it to you.” 
Home Folks 


39 


Classification 

AOn each desk in the National Space 
Administration Agency they now have 
one box for “Out” and one for “Outer.” 
Good Morning 

Sweet Sue 
A lawyer rushed to the side of a 
woman who had just been knocked 
down by a car. “Here’s my card, ma- 
dam,” he said. “I'll see that you get 

damages.” 

“Don't be silly,” snapped the woman. 
“I don’t need any more damages. What 

I need now are repairs.” 


Sunshine 
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COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
COUNSELOR 


“| am delighted that your directory is 
so comprehensive. it has the accuracy 
demanded by counselors, and it can be 
used just as easily by students.""—Edith 
Strehie, Gatege Prep, Gillespie H. S., 
Gillespie, 1! 
“The most comprehensive beok on col 
lege counseling that | have seen.’ 
Mr. Clair K. Sparks, Guidance Counselor, 
Gateway Sr. H. S., Monroeville, Pa. 
“What a superb collection of important, 
useful material! .. . a superior help.” 
— Miss Mihi Wallace, Asst. Principal, 
Colones White H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

ood book. Condensed, easy to 
a Well worth the price to any future 
college student.""—Gerald Crowell, Guid- 
ance Director, Elba Central School, Elba, 
“The most complete reference of its 
kind that 1 have seen. it is extremely 
well organized and consequently ex- 
tremely easy to use.” — Sinclair W. 
Chiles, Guidance Coordinator, Liberty 
H, S., Bethiehem, Pa 
“Handiest one volume all-inclusive work 
at the price." — Enzo Giuntoli, College 
Counselor, York C.H.S., Elmhurst, i 
“Extremely useful because so much in- 
formation is in ene book. | particularly 
appreciate combination of Jr. and Sr. 
colleges...! will suggest it to parents."” 
—~Sister Mary Helen, Directress of Guid- 
ance, Mt. le Chantal, Wheeling, W. Va. 


from book to book. 
—" Advisor, North H, S., 


cpeched with such a variety of college 
entrance yey that any student 
——— | fo it.” Peter crate or 
e —_— 

rector of Guidance Service, Bellows Free 
Academy, St. Albans, Vt. 


Torrance, 


Fe or your college planning” ____- 


as -— 
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caTOR ENDORSED A 


COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


“The best book of its type on the market 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
COUNSELOR 


Your most com- 
prehensive aid: full 
information on 
choosing the ri 
college, with a 
sion requirements, 


scholarship 
opportunities, 


expenses, etc, for 
more than 2,000 
2-year and 4-year 
colleges. Paper $3.50 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 
More study material, 


today.”” — Caroline Evans, Senior Class 
Guidance Counselor, Madison H. S., 


ison, N. J. 
“invaluable .. . 
bound student.” — JAMES 
Guidance Counselor, Ironton H. S., 


ton, Ohio 

“Best vocabulary treatment that | have 

seen.""—Charles D. Worthington, Senior 

Counselor, Pleasantville H. S., Pleasant- 

ville, N. . 

“He te ALL students on how to take 

a he. addition to specific college en- 
purposes.""—David M. Horn, Prin- 

cial, x ~ Anderson School, Staatsburg, 


“Will take the mystery from entrance 
examinations and will give the high 
schoo! student a chance actice and 
to feel comfortable when actually taking 
an entrance test.""—Richard P. Lothrop, 
Guidance Counselor, Fairview H. S., 
Cleveland 26, Ohio 
“An excellent book, the best of its type 
which | have received.’ — Marie C. 
~ er, Director x Hawthorne 
, Hawthorne 
+ exam stu- 


a must for every college- 
J, MAINS, 
lron- 


9 bi 
more tests of every dents. , hei top L. Paimer, Guidance 


kind than any other 
guide... helps locate G. 


Counselor, Perkins H, S., Sandusky, Ohio 
“Should calm any pre-exam jitters."”" — 
0. Billow, Supt. Radnor H. S., Radnor, 


Ohio 

“The finest guidebook for students pre- 

paring for co —— entrance examinations 
we have examined.’’—Dr. Clifford Liljek- 

vist, Coordinator of Guidance, Centennial 

H. S., Come. Cal. 

“The have seen because it is com- 








105 Filth Tati New York 3, New York 


plete in all areas of college entrance 
lam - nior Coun- 


seen and the most 
Mochiorine. Gui 
ade College Acad., St. Low 





Ais School & College Directory 


| \; 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 


fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


| Career 





THEATRE 








THE ARTS 











Memorial Theatre and School of Drama | 


Acting, directing, scene and costume design, and technical 
production. Small classes, day or evening, Sept. or Feb. 
Outstanding faculty. Two theaters, 200 performances 
Distenguished graduates. B.F.A.. M_F.A. degrees. Write 
Good:nan Theatre, Dept: B, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, tll. 


MUSIC 


Sherwood Music School 72," 800 














reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year | 


degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn. Schl.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 
1895. Catalog. 1014 S. Michigan Ave., Chieago 5, Ill. 





SCIENCE & LAB 
CARNEGIE 


meneeat SECRETARIES, ASSISTANTS. 
LAB & X-RAY TECHNOLOGISTS 
Co-ed 1 year A tas Lifetime career. Good pay. Part 
time work. Dorms. Cleveland G.I. approved A. D. M. T 
College Degree. Free placement. Suggestions for Juniors 
take HOME STUDY COURSE FOR MEDICAL Recep 











tionist, 
theory. Leads to high paying career. Credit granted toward 
resident training. Write for Booklet HS. Approved Schools 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit. . Eastern School for 
Physicians’ Aides, 85 Fifth . New York). Write 


Catalog, Dept. 10, 4707 Euelid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPARTAN SAYS 





TRAINING NOW 
Send for 
FREE 
Career Guides 


CH CAREER INTERESTS YOU 


We would be pleased to reé 
you giving us your ideas and plans concern- 
ing your future 

















INSTITUTE. 


in office procedure, basic nursing arts & lab | 


CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING - DESIGN - SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 


py ee Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


» 
a 


college founded 1876 to train 
artists, designers and art teachers. Coed. Ac- 
credited. 4-year BFA and BS degrees. Evening 
Division and summer pre-college art workshops 
Send for free booklet, "Your Career in Art.” 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 
Dept. C, Broad & Pine, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


Modern career 


the art school of 


pratt institute 


Offering: BS in Art Education. BFA in Advertising 
Design. BFA in Art Education. BFA in Graphic Arts 
and Illustration. BFA in Interior Design. BID in 
Industrial Design. MS and MFA in Art Education. 
MID in Industrial Design. brooklyn 5, n. y. 





BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
_INCOME 


in “on _ cvervehere 
Beauty Culture offers you more 7 
tunities for personal and financial nde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty geo 9 and 
schools near you, 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF cosMETOLOGY ScHOoLs 











| the most 











eaDept. 11-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. 





How To Reoed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
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College Through Another Door 
(Continued from page 5) 


If immediate job training is your ob- 
ject after high school, don’t fail to con- 
sider one of the many good trade and 
schools around the country. 
Choose one close to home and look into 
its courses—and its reputation—careful- 
ly. If you decide that this is the career 
you want to follow, and that this school 
will give you the right career training, 
then you've taken the first step towards 
solving a difficult problem. 

One of the big obstacles, of course, 
in any decision about college is the 
considerable financial obligation staring 
you in the face. The cost of a four-year 
college education today for tuition, 
books, room and board, can range from 
$1500 a year at some state institutions 
to as much as $2800 at so-called pres- 
tige private schools. That means a bill 
for four years which can easily approach 
$10,000 or more. And, let’s face it, not 
too many families can bear that kind of 
burden, particularly where there is 
than one child to be educated. 

The answer, if you don’t intend to 
work your way through, lies either in 
scholarships or loans. Scholarships, for 
part, are won by students 
with outstanding academic records who 


more 


| can prove financial need. If you quali- 
| fy on both counts write for an applica- 


tion blank entitled PARENTS CONFI- 
DENTIAL STATEMENT IN _ SUP- 
PORT OF APPLICATION FOR FI- 
NANCIAL AID. (A long title, but it 


could be a short-cut to your problem.) 


The address: COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP SERVICE, BOX 176, Princeton, 
N. J., or Box 27896, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Additionally, there are literally hundreds 
of scholarships made available by in- 
labor, and other special groups. 

But, if you can’t win a scholarship 
you can easily get a loan. Many col- 
leges and banks make provision for spe- 
cial loans to students. And often the re- 
payment isn’t required until after the 
student has graduated and starts to 
work. The loans are mostly at low inter- 
est rates and even interest-free at some 
of the colleges. 

The National Defense Educational 
Act of 1958 authorized federal funds 
totaling $295,000,000 through 1962 for 
student loans, and the program will 
probably be extended. Under this act 
a student can borrow as much as $1,- 
000 a year for five years from a college 
participating in the federal program. 
The interest rate is only 3 per cent and 
the student has ten years in which to 
repay the loan, plus an extension of 
time if he needs it. 

If this is the only way you can go 
to college, what better investment can 
you make than one which will deter- 
mine your whole future? 


dustry, 
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i” Recommended MiTop Rating 


#1“Folk Jazz [Contemporary $7591 or 
M3591]. In an age when folk songs are 
getting run into the ground by all sorts 
of vocalizers, it’s great to hear them 
being lifted for such an imaginative air- 
ing as these jazz versions by Bill Smith 
who helped form the original Brubeck 
Octet a dozen years ago). Smith’s first- 
rate quartet has himself on clarinet, Jim 
Hall on guitar, Shelly Manne drums, 
Monty Budwig Best track: Go 
Down Moses 


“Touchdown U.S.A. [Vanguard VSD- 
2100]. The arrangements here are more 
appropriate for a Sunday concert than 
the Saturday “half” of the title and 
jacket photo. Still, the University of 
Michigan Band is one of the nation’s 
best, and the disc has merit as the only 
hi-fi LP of marches of the Big Ten plus 
Yale, Princeton, Army, Navy, etc. 


“Victory at Sea, Vol. 3 [RCA Victor 
LM2523]. Richard Rodgers and Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett wrote nearly 13 
hours of music for the classic NBC-TV 
documentary of World War II Navy 
actions—and at the rate RCA’s going 
we may be getting all of it on discs be- 
fore long. This third set of excerpts is 
in the same driving, dramatic vein as 
Vols. 1 and has been recorded 
with exceptional hi-fi _ brilliance—al- 
though the addition of ack-ack sounds, 
torpedo launchings, etc., begins to wear 
thin after the second spin. 


“The Four Amigos [Capitol (S)T1617}. 
Here’s a lively Puerto Rican cross be- 
tween the Four Preps and Kingston 
Trio. Spanish language students should 
have some fun with the Amigos’ Span- 
ish versions of American pops like Ko 
Ko Mo and Fascination. 


bass. 


and 2, 


“Swinging the Jingles [Riverside RLP- 
(9)7515]. TV critic John Crosby claims 
“there’s more talent and even more in- 
tegrity going into [the jingles written 
for TV] commercials than into pop 
music, which has been largely junk for 
years.” To test the thesis, a group of 
top-flight arrangers (Sauter-Finegan, 
Dick Hyman, Bobby Jaspar) have 
whipped up these lightly swinging ver- 
sions of Chiquita Banana, the What's 
My Line theme, and eight others—and 
turned them over to a small combo 
(not orchestra as the jacket claims) led 
by Sacha Burland (who wrote most of 
the jingles in the first place). The 
disc proves that maybe Crosby has a 
point. —-R.H. 


Show of the Week: We can't give 
you any details about it because none 
are available at our press time. But the 
mere fact that Danny Kaye will have a 
special this week is worth mentioning. 
It will be only the third TV appear- 
ance for the celebrated comedian. His 
Danny Kaye Show will be seen on CBS 
on Monday, Nov. 6. 


> You'll get an accurate picture of the 
life of today’s working cowboys on 
David Brinkley’s Journal, this Wednes- 
day, Nov. 1, over NBC. Another feature 
on this new news-feature program this 
week is a look at our expatriates—peo- 
ple who are Americans but prefer to 
live in some foreign country. 

Shirley Booth, alias Hazel, will be 
the guest star on The Perry Como Show 
this Wednesday over NBC. The next 
night, on Miss Booth’s show, Hazel, 
Como’s voice will be heard on a TV 
program that’s part of the Hazel show. 


4q 


> On Friday, Nov. 3, over CBS, you 
can help celebrate the 50th birthday of 
the Chevrolet automobile. In honor of 
that event, there is a special Chevrolet 
Golden Anniversary Show. James Amess 
will be the host as they review a half 
century of building cars. 

Also on Friday, NBC’s International 
Showtime is planning to show films of 
a fabulous magic show that makes its 
home in Vienna. 
> Sunday brings along Walt Disney's 
Wonderful World of Color on NBC. 
This week’s program is called “Inside 
Donald Duck,” with Donald going off 
to consult with a psychiatrist about his 
mental problems. 

Also on Sunday is The Jack Benny 
Show, via CBS. This week Jack dreams 
he is a defendant in a trial—with Perry 
Mason (Raymond Burr) as his lawyer. 
> Young explorers will have a fine time 
watching ABC’s Expedition!, next Mon- 
day, Nov. 6, We’re off to Central Africa’s 
“Rivers of Fire and Ice”—the contrast- 
ing forces of nature which send molten 
lava flowing from volcanoes and huge 
masses of ice from glaciers. 
> On Tuesday, Nov. 7, over ABC’s 
Alcoa Premiere show, Fred Astaire will 
be the star in a drama called “Moment 
of Decision.” —Dicx KLEINER 








DRAW the PILGRIM 


CONTEST PRIZE: 


$495.00 Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Draw the Pilgrim any size you want 


except like a tracing. Use pencil. Everyone 


who submits a drawing gets a free 

estimate of his talent. Winner receives 

the complete course in 

commercial art taught by 

world’s largest home study 

art school. All students 

are taught, individually, by 
rofessional artists. Step-by-step 
esson assignments are furnished. Also 

a whole series of art textbooks 

illustrated in color. 

Purpose of contest: to uncover talent 

with enough promise for a career in 


advertising art, illustrating, cartooning 
or painting. Entries for December 1961 


contest due by December 31. None 
returned. Amateurs only. Present 
students of the school not eligible. 
Winner will be notified. If you would 
like an art career, send your drawing! 


a8 /ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 
Studio 11581 « 500 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 


‘eee 
Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council 





Occupation 





Address. 





City. 





County____ 





NOW! SILVER TONE SILK FINISH 


NT 


‘WALLET 
PHOTOS 


WALLET-SIZE 
2%" x 312” 


SEND ANY PHOTO, portrait, or snapshot 
and money today. Get original back by return 
mail and r wallet photos.De luxe silk-finish 
2%”"x3%" studio quality photos. Swap ’em 
and Save! 


50¢ EXTRA FOR SUPE 
WALLET PHOTO CO., Box B 
Please send me___28 Wallet Photos from one 
1 pose, $1.00 enclosed. 


Please send me 60 Wallet Photos from one 
I pose, plus FREE 5” x 7” enlargement, $2.00 en- 


q 1 enclose 50¢ for Super Speed Service. 
sEnclosed is $._- and my picture (return 
tunharmed) 

[NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


ee, 


KISSING DOLLS! 











STATE 





sitions move and 
turn their heads. 
3 inches tall, 
unbreakable, 
and life like 
color that ac- 
tually looks 
alive! Self-o; 
erating, noth- 
ing to get out 
of order. A won- 
derful value at 
our price of 
only 50c per 


These life like 
adorable imported 
3 dimensional dolls 
rush together to 
kiss as soonas 
they are placed 
near each other. set. Perfect tc 
Great fun for kids add to any 
6 to 60. j Xmas stocking. 

Supply is limited, rush your order now. 














Sorry, 
no more than 3 sets to a family. No C.0.D.’s. 
MALCO CO., |17 Utterby Rd. Dept. K-170, Malverne, N.Y. 


contains over 
\ genuine foreign postage stamps 
*4 from more than 30 strange coun- 
FA tries in far-way Asia, Europe, 
Africa, South Seas, etc.! Un- 
picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
banks, missionaries. Nobody 
knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 
everyone! 
Money 
back if not 
delighted. 


Only 
$4°° 
paid 





H. E. HARRIS & CO. 8751, Boston 17, Mass. 


Buy U. S. Savings Stamps 











ee 
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Two peach baskets fastened to a gym 
balcony, a soccer ball, and 13 rules— 
that’s how basketball began on January 
20, 1891. It was invented by Dr. James 
Naismith, an instructor at the Interna- 
tional YMCA Training School (now 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.). 
He set out to create a fast game which 
could be played by two teams in small 
indoor gyms during the winter. A stamp 
honoring Dr. Naismith will be issued 
November 6 at Springfield, on the 
100th anniversary of his birth. 


Wesley Associates 


Nineteen pigeons in flight appear on 
new stamps issued by the Netherlands. 
The stamps’ design symbolizes the 
friendly cooperation between the Postal 
Administrations of 19 European coun- 
tries. All are members of CEPT, which 
stands for Conférence Européenne des 
Administrations des Postes et des Télé- 
communications, and means “Confer- 


| ence of European Postal and Tele- 


graphic Communications.” Most of the 
19 Postal Administrations belonging to 


CEPT will issue stamps this year bear- | 


ing the same pigeon design. 














Harvest scenes in brilliant colors 


| brighten eight stamps from Somalia— 


the first stamps to be issued by that 
African republic since it gained its in- 
dependence on July 1, 1960. The two 
stamps shown above picture sugar cane 
harvesting (on the 40-centesimi stamp) 
and cotton picking (on the 20-cen- 
tesimi). Crops shown on the other six 
stamps include papayas, dourah (sor- 
ghum), sesame, bananas, peanuts, and 


grapefruit. 
—M. Ronan 





Exodus 

A New York theatre critic was at- 
tending a new play that started off 
badly and rapidly got worse. After the 
first act, several people left the theater. 
At the end of the second act, most of 
those who had remained started putting 
on their coats. The critic rose from his 
front row seat, turned and faced the 
audience, and raised a restraining hand. 

“Stop!” he commanded in a stern 
voice. “Women and children first!” 





STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,”” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition te any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
proval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them ond return the ones you do not wish te 
buy. if the advertisement says “te sapere buy- 
ers’ you will receive the special: stamps 
ONLY after you heve purchased from the apprev- 
als. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure te 
write your name and address on your letter and on 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If you 
de not intend te buy any of " - 
stamps return them promptly, ‘ 

write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp coll i 
you should ask your parents’ advice before = 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer whe advertises on this page hes not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader shovid 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary, the reeder may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Mage- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Think Young—Think Smart 
Ask Your Dealer For Colorful .. . 


WHITE ACE 


STAMP ALBUMS 
Send For Free Color Booklet 

THE WASHINGTON PRESS 
Maplewood, New Jersey SR 








A SYSTEM THAT BRINGS YOU 


100 te 400 different new stamps of your own choice, 
each and every week. What every Collector has 
dreamed about. Nothing else like it. This is entirely 
different. Complete details sent by return mail, 
merely by sending $1.00 fer one full year’s momber- 
$1.50 for two years. 


LAS VEGAS STAMP SERVICE 
558 Oakey Bivd. les Vegas, Nevada 





ship or 











World-Wide Stamps 


navia, Balkans, ete., to service approval ap- 5<¢ 


plicants NO CHINA. . «seee 
SPRUCELAND D, (15 State St., Springfleid, Mass. 


100 All Different US Commemoratives 
Face Values—V2¢ te 10¢ 
USED $1.00 MINT $4.95 
NO APPROVALS 
IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 12B, BROOKLYN 29, N. Y 


25 rurxey 10c 


to approval applicants 
BROADMOOR STAMP CO. Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


40 DIFFERENT SETS stames 


Many have 5 stamps to the set. A collection in 
itself. (Book price $3.00) only 10¢ to approval 
service applicants. 

AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. C., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


EARN POCKET MONEY 


Build successful part time business selling stamps te 
fellow collectors. Get your own stamps wholesale. Sales 
kit and stock with full instructions sent immediately 
against $1.00 deposit (returnable). PRAHA STAMPS, 
Box 68-D, Wakefield Station, New York 66, N. Y 
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| Sports | 
Wee, Wild, and Wiggly 


HEN Scholastic Magazines’ football 

experts showed me the 1957 All- 
American H. S. Squad, I flipped. One 
of the quarterbacks weighed only 136 
pounds! 

“C’mon, men,” I groaned, “we're 
picking a high school All-American, not 
a midget football team. How could you 
choose a 5-foot-8, 136-pound quarter- 
back?’ 

My experts held their ground. “Larry 
Libertore led Edison High (Miami, 
Fla.) to the state championship,” they 

Thanks mostly to him, Edison 
won 11 straight. Maybe he can’t give 
le much of a work-out. But he 
does a ton of damage every time he 
gets the ball. He’s a good short passer, 
i fine ball handler, and a terrific run- 
He’s as dangerous as a rattler on 
yption—running down the line and 
eping the ball or pitching it out. 


i 

‘He probably won’t make it in col- 
lege—he’s too small and light—but as a 
high school player he was great.” 

Well, my board of experts was both 
ight and wrong. The “wrong” part was 
the bit about Larry not making it in 

ollege. The peewee wonder got his 
dui last year at the University of 
Florida. As the smallest player in the 
Southeastern Conference, Larry was 
supposed to have been eaten alive by 
all those big, rough linemen. But he 
proved awfully tough to digest. 

Like David in the Bible, Larry used 
his quickness and cunning to outwit the 
Goliaths. He kept them in a tizzy with 
his short, slingshot passing and wild, 
wiggly running. He picked up a team 
that was yee to go nowhere and 
passed, and fired them to the great- 
est season in Florida history—nine vic- 
tories against just two defeats. 

So what if he can’t throw a good 
long pass? As Larry says, “In college 
football, long passing is a waste of time. 
When you throw the ball 40 or 50 
yards, the other team has just as good 
a chance to field it as you do.” 

Watching the little fellow scoot 
iround like a beetle, an opposing coach 
shook his head. “That brat is too small 
for college football,” he declared. “He 
can’t pass very well and he’s too small 
to be much of a blocker. All he can do 
is beat you.” 

All in all, “Lightning Larry” (that’s 
his official nickname) gained 420 yards 
and scored three touchdowns last sea- 
son. After leading Florida to a great 


i SCa 


rar 
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13-12 victory over Baylor in the Gator 
Bowl, he was named the Southeastern 
Conference’s Sophomore of the Year. 
This season the little fellow picked 
right up where he left off in 1960. In 
Florida’s opener against Clemson, Larry 
gained 95 yards passing and 66 rushing 
—despite a bad ankle. He passed for 
one touchdown and set up the other 
two in the Gators’ 21-17 victory. 
Larry’s “favorites” line up as follows: 
movies—John Wayne and Debbie Reyn- 
olds; singer—Perry Como; band—Glenn 
Miller; and school subject—humanities. 
His ambition is to become a football 
coach. With all his pep, savvy, and wil- 
lingness to work, he’ll probably make 
a good one. But he'll never be able to 
wear a practice suit. No one would be 
able to tell him from the players! 
Meanwhile, down in Gainesville, Fla., 
the rallying cry of the Gator fans is, 
“Give us Libertore or give us death!” 
—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 











DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hogp 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!/) 





easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 


Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 


Fl I i . H down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 


LEADING MAN’S FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


SHAM D 00 hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 

















~ and the 
“TALKING” BEAM 
OF LIGHT 








RS LN 1) 01001 envannie iy 
PROFESSOR ADAMS 
IS ENDING HIS 
LECTURE IN THE 
SCIENCE HALL OF 
FRANKLIN TECH. 








MIGHT BE MADE TO CARRY THOUSANDS 
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AND NEXT WEEK, I WILL DISCUSS AN Boy aw TIN LUCK 
‘AMAZING NEW KIND OF LIGHT BEAM DEVELOPED \ 1M GOING TO BELL. 
BY BELL LABORATORIES. THIS LIGHT BEAM, 
PRODUCED By THE GASEOUS OPTICAL MASER, 


LABS TOMORROW TO 

DO ASTORY ON THIS 
DISCOVERY FOR THE 

SCHOOL PAPER. 
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THE NEXT DAY, AT BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, FAMOUS CENTER OF 
COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ABELL . ee lh an 





THIS, CHIP, IS OUR OPTICAL 
MASER, THE FIRST DEVICE 
EVER TO PRODUCE A 
CONTINUOUS, COHERENT 
BEAM OF LIGHT. 








OF INFORMATION, 
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WHAT KIND OF 
INFORMATION MIGHT THE 's 
LIGHT BEAM CARRY, SIR? : 
<—> 





VIBRATE EXTREMELY FAST, THEY — 


AND BECAUSE THESE LIGHT WAVES ) OY 
COULD CARRY VAST AMOUNTS ¥. 
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PROGRANG, 
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MIGHT THE LIGHT 
BEAMS GET FROM ONE 
PLACE TO ANOTHER 7 





THE BEAM COULD BE 
TRANSMITTED FROM CITY 
TO CITY THROUGH LONG 
PIPES...EVEN BENT 
AROUND CORNERS... 
JUST AS NATURAL GAS 

IS PIPED TODAY. 


EVER BE 








IN SPACE 
COMMUNICATIONS 2 


USED 








WE BELIEVE, CHIP, THAT THIS NEW KIND OF LIGHT MIGHT BE LISED 
FOR COMMUNICATION NOT ONLY BETWEEN EARTH STATIONS 
AND SPACE VEHICLES, BUT FROM ONE SPACE VEHICLE TOANOTHER... 





LIGHT BEAM ISA NEW 
KIND OF SEARCHLIGHT 





IT WILL HELP SCIENTISTS 4 
LOOK MORE CLOSELY 5} | 
AT THEATOM. <4 

















I'M GOING TOSAY 
IN MY STORY THAT THE 
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Anniversary 


Fifteen years ago this week, repre- 
14 countries met in Lon- 
don UNESCO: The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
Cultural Organization . Since wars 
begin in the minds of men,” says the 
UNESCO constitution, “it is in the minds 
f men that the defences of peace must 
UNESCO laid out a 
the promotion 
culture 


sentatives of 
| to create 
and 


be constructed.” 
bold program for itself 
education, science, and 
throughout the world. 

These 
upport the 
Ye il 
deserts bloom, 
Nubian monuments from destruction by 
the waters of the Aswan Dam, care 

Palestinian Arab refugees in the 
Gaza Strip, translate major literary 


vorks into a foreign lan- 


goals have led UNESCO to 
International Geophysical 
make the 
save the 


conduct research to 


campaign to 


number of 
guages, and many others. 

UNESCO is now tackling education 
for the world’s masses. Today, there 
are no schools available for an esti- 
mated 250,000,000 children aged 5-14. 
Most of these are in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. School needs are espe- 
cially acute in the newly-emerging na- 
tions of Africa. 

UNESCO estimates that to provide 
schooling for these 250,000,000 young- 
sters throughout the world would cost 
$90,000,000,000 just to build the 
schools, and $10,000,000,000 a year to 
maintain them. (This assumes there 
will be enough teachers to go around 

which is another story.) 

Recently UNESCO held a Confer- 
ence of African States on the Develop- 
ment of Education in Africa. The con- 
ference was held in Addis Ababa, Ethio- 
pia. 

[he conference first set an_ initial 
goal over the next five years. By 1966, 
it hopes to raise primary school enroll- 
ment in Africa from the present figure 
of 40 per cent to 51 per cent. School 
enrollment would rise from 11,000,000 
children to 15,000,000. Secondary 
school enrollment would jump from 3 
per cent of primary school population 
to 9 per cent. 

Over a period of 20 years, the con- 
ference hopes to see the establishment 
of universal primary education through- 
out Africa. By that time, 30 per cent of 


Almasy 
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Mexican housewife painstakingly spells out words in Spanish. She is a member 
of one of 27 “‘literary centers’ set up in Mexico City to combat illiteracy. UNESCO, 
now celebrating 15th anniversary, aids countries in setting up such programs. 


the children who complete primary 
school would go on to secondary school, 
and 20 per cent of secondary school 
students would go on to universities. 

Who would pay for the program? 
Eventually, the African states them- 
selves. The conference approved a 
recommendation by UNESCO and the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa 
that 3 to 4 per cent of Africa’s national 
income should be devoted to education 
in the next five vears, increasing to 6 
per cent by 1980. 

The short-term five-year program 
would cost a total of $4,150,000,000. 
Of this, the African states would pro- 
vide $2,840,000,000 and the deficit 
would be financed from outside na- 
tional and international sources (at the 
urging of UNESCO). 

The long-term 20-year program would 
run to about $1,790,000,000 a year by 
1970—but there would be a. billion- 
dollar deficit which would have to be 
made up from outside sources. After 
1970, the deficits would drop. By 1980, 
outside sources would contribute $400,- 
000,000 a year, while the African states 
would be contributing $2,600,000,000 
a year. 

Top priorities in the plan: 

Meeting the school building shortage. 
Paying non-African teachers and pro- 


viding scholarships for Africans to 


study abroad. 
Getting 
textbooks. 
>Educating girls. 

Tackling the problem of adult illit- 
eracy (now estimated at 100,000,000 
in Africa). 

PExpanding higher education to meet 
skilled manpower needs. 

The Addis Ababa conference is the 
most recent of four undertaken by 
UNESCO to meet the problems of edu- 
cation. The other three have involved 
Latin America (in 1957), Asia (in 
1960), and the Arab States (in 1960) 

As the great education program pro- 
ceeds apace, UNESCO is setting its 
sights on other major targets: 

1. Encouraging international __ re- 
search in seismology. 

2. Probing the mysteries of the In- 
dian Ocean—which is less known to 
scientists than the moon. (Scientists 
from 20 countries in 45 ships are now 
charting this monsoon-ridden sea to 
find out about this ocean’s currents, 
tides, winds, and temperatures. ) 

3. Meeting the international prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency caused by 
rapid industrialization of countries and 
urbanization of populations. 


improved equipment and 
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Do You Know Smitty? 

Let us say you get a letter in the 
mail. It is a communication from a gov- 
ernment agency, and it wants to know 
what you know of the loyalty and patri- 
otism of Joe Smith. So you think back 
Smith was a smart young man—bright 
chemist—would probably go far. But— 
if you remember correctly—wasn't he 
the kid who was outspoken in support 
of government ownership of public util- 
ities? And wasn’t he a member of the 
American-Soviet Friendship club? Of 
course, we were war allies of Russia 
then, but—who can tell? 





SPECIAL RATES 
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Pat a teaaetll 
,HOTEL < 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
Opposite STATE caPiTOL GYA¥) 
See your friendly travel agent. 





DELUXE 


HAND PUPPETS 


with moveable mouths 


Large 5” Heads of Dur- 
able Plastic, beautifully 
decorated. Each becomes 
a “talking character’’ when 
you place hand inside 
head and manipulate lower 
jaw with thumb and upper 
jaw with fingers. Donkey’s 
ears are moveable. 


$3.95 
each postpaid 
LAMBERT HUFFMAN 
PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 20, Winona Lake, Indiana 


DONKEY 





EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


A low-cost unregimented trip with un- 
usually wide coverage of Europe and with 
flexibility to meet individual preferences. 
Unless the usual rigid tour is a “must” 
for you, write to: Tours, 225 Sequoia, 


Box T, Pasadena, Calif. 











This must be an important job—or 
the government wouldn't be going to 
all this trouble. Should you let it know 
of his social and economic opinions of 
15 years ago? Might vour disclosure 
ruin his career? On the other hand, the 
nation must be protected. What to do? 

The situation is a fictitious one—but 
the moral questions are all too real. 
Should a teacher draw a line in disclos- 
ing information about students? 

The American Civil Liberties Union's 
Freedom Committee has at- 
tempted one answer. After a year's 
study under the direction of Professo1 
Louis M. Hacker, the committee has 
come up with a policy statement which 
has been endorsed by the ACLU board 
of directors. The statement appears in 
full in the October School and So- 
Cle ty 

Highlights of the 


Academic 


statement follow: 


“It should be emphasized, at the out- 
set, that resolution of the problems in- 
volved requires a weighing and balanc- 
risks. On the one hand, it is 
clearly in the social interest that each 
job, so far as possible, be filled by the 
person best qualified to do so and, 
moreover, that in a sensitive agency, 
lack of loyalty to the United States 
should be a disqualification.” 


P“On the othe 
relation between teacher 
like that between lawyer and client or 
physician and patient, presupposes—at 
least within certain Jimits—the privacy 
of the communication involved 


ing of 


the pi ofessional 
and student, 


hand 


> Those who think ot education pri- 
marily as the delivery of information by 
teachers to students will find no prob- 
But if probing, sharing and 
hypothesizing a 
if education re quires uninhibited expres- 
§s10n and MnKINgG OU oud; and 1 enta- 
| think t loud 1 if tent 


are to be en- 


lem here 
re regarded as essential: 


tive or spontaneous ideas 
yuraged as conducive to learning, then 


disclosure of expressed opinion, or even 
| 
i¢ 


disclosure based on expressed opinion, 


i threat to the educational 


can hecome 
process 
t 


1 


>“The teacher-student relation is there 
fore a priv ileged one. The student does 
not normalls expect that his utterances 
in the classroom, or his discussions with 
teachers, or his written views will be re- 


ported school 


| outside the colle ge ol! 
community. He for example, ex- 
pect, as the client and patient often do, 
says will be revealed to a 
professional colleague. And he considers 
this permissible, because he tacitly as- 
sumes that the of confidence is 
being extended for good reasons. But if 
he knew that anything he said or 
wrote might be revealed indiscriminate- 
ly, the kind of relation in which he 
felt free to make his pro- 
would to all intents and 


may 


that what he 


area 


originally 


nouncement 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


purposes cease to exist. In any problem 
then, concerning the legitimacy of pro- 
fessional disclosures, the vital considera- 
tion seems to be: What types of dis 
closure might jeopardize the integrity 
of relations that are basic to civilized 
life—such as legal consultation, profes- 
sional therapy, and the educational 


proce ssr 


“When interrogated directly by pros- 
pective employers of any kind, public 
or private, or indirectly by the institu 
tion’s administrative officers in behalf of 


teacher can 


prospective employers, a 
safely answer questions which he finds 
to be clearly concerned with the stu- 
dent’s competence and fitness for the 
job. There is always the chance that 
even questions of this kind will here o 
there covertly require the teacher to 
violate academic privacy. Questions and 
answers in written form make it easie 
to avoid pitfalls, but the teacher's alert 


ness is alwavs essential. 


“Ordinarily, questions relating to what 
the student has demonstrated as a stu- 
dent—for example, the ability to write 
in a certain way, to solve problems of 
i certain kind, to reason consistently, to 
direct personnel or projects—pose no 
threat to educational privacy. But ques 
tions relating to the student’s lovalt, 
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and patriotism, his political or religious 
or moral or social beliefs and attitudes, 
his general outlook, his private life, may 
well jeopardize the teacher-student 


relation 


Dropout Study 


The National Education Association 
has begun an intensive program aimed 
at reducing the school dropout rate. 
The program—backed by the Ford 
Foundation—will also try to establish 
what the role of schools should be in 
serving the education needs of unem- 
ployed, out-of-school youths between 
the ages of 16 and 20 

Director of the study is Daniel 
Schreiber, who has coordinated New 
York City’s “Higher Horizons” program. 
The latter program has made significant 
progress in uncovering hidden talents 
umong slum children 

NEA plans to set up a national clear- 
inghouse to collect. anal\ ze, and keep 
current information on efforts to deal 
with the dropout ind youth unemploy- 
ment problems. It will provide services 
for schools and community agencies, 
and will sponsor conferences in such 
weas as the effect of reading ability, 
motivation, work-study programs, and 
migrant pupils 

William Carr, Executive Secretary of 
NEA, said the new project “will serve 
1 group most of whom are the under- 
privileged who live in the large cities. 
About one-third of our young people 
drop out of school before completing 
high school. If this situation is per- 
mitted to continue through the next 
decade, the actual number of dropouts 
will rise to an alarming total of 7,500,- 
000 because within this decade there 
will be a sharp bulge in the high school 
population age group 

“There may well be fewer job open- 
ings for this group. The technological 
revolution, and especially the growth 
of automation, is rapidly diminishing 
the number of jobs available to the 
unskilled. 

“And the high school dropouts clear- 
lv ranks well down in the ranks of the 
unskilled Recently Dr. James B. 
Conant referred to this problem as ‘a 
serious threat to our free society,’ ‘social 
dynamite,’ and an ‘explosive situation.’ 
I thoroughly agree.” 


How Much Control? 


What effects do Federal grants have 
on a university's academic freedom? 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching is supporting 
23 studies at major universities to de- 
termine the answer to this question. 
Last month, Harvard issued the first 
report on the topic. 


Prepared by Dr. Daniel S. Cheever 


when he was Special Research Assist- 
ant to President Nathan M. Pusey, the 
Harvard study found that 25 per cent 
of the university’s total budget last year 
came from the Federal Government. 
Twenty years ago, the Federal contri- 
bution was 1.5 per cent. 

Eight out of ten institutions of high- 
er education now receive some Federal 
money. About 20 per cent of total ex- 
penditures in higher education come 
from the Federal Government. 

Harvard finds that Federal govern- 
ment agencies “have bent over back- 
wards in favor of academic freedom, 
and have done a great deal to adapt 
Government methods to the require- 
ments of a university.” At the same 
time, it found there were “potential dif- 
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ficulties in the relationship to warrant 
taking a careful look at where we are 
and where we seem to be going.” 

Here is the heart of the Harvard re- 
port, including its conclusions and 
hopes for the future: 

“Harvard's particular experience sug- 
gests that the universities generally 
have been important to the Federal 
Government, at the same time that 
Government support promises to be- 
come indispensable to the universities. It 
is not merely that the Government needs 
to buy certain specific services, while 
universities need money—although both 
are true. It is rather that the Gov- 
ernment needs from the universities 
something that industrial or Govern- 

(Continued on page 6-T) 


An Invitation to Our 
Annual Thanksgiving Parties 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


November 23-25, 1961 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age Book Club, Campus Book Club, or Arrow Book Club sponsors 
are cordially invited to these annual social events. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, III. 
November 23 (Thurs.) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Warwick Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 23 (Thurs. ) 
5:15-7:15 P.M. 


(Please send acceptance form as soon as possible. Your 


R. S. V ‘ P. guest card for one admission will be mailed to you 


before the conventions. Acceptances must be received 
by November 15.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. I plan to attend the 
0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 





School_ 





Home Address_ 





City Zone State. ns 





I use: [ Sr. Scholastic [|] World Week [D Jr. Scholastic 1] NewsTime 
(0 Practical English [ Literary Cavaleade [] News Explorer [] News 
Trails [|] News Ranger ([ News Pilot [ other 
I sponsor: [) Teen Age Book Club [) Arrow Book Club [) Campus 
Book Club. 
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%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR SPECIAL ISSUE ON 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


4 Your Car Ger AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 

This is a special issue of World Week 
called “Your Career.” As you leaf 
through its pages, you will note that 
the articles are written around the basic 
theme, “How to Choose a Career and 
Find a Job.” Brief summaries of the 
articles and suggestions for their use 
in class are presented in this Teaching 
Guide. 

Also included in this issue is a three- 
page article on “Puerto Rico's ‘Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,” pages 16-18, which 
should be of particular interest to 
classes in World History and World 
Geography. Our regular weekly features 
appear as follows: World News in Re- 
view, pp. 27, 30, and 38; Ask Gay 
Head and How Would You Solve It?, 
both on p. 37; crossword puzzle, film 
reviews, sports, etc., beginning on p. 36. 


USING THIS SPECIAL ISSUE 
IN CLASS 


Inform your students that this issue 
of World Week was especially written 
to help them in planning their careers. 
Point out its valuable features. Indicate 
those articles you want students to read 
on their own, and those you plan to use 
in class. Students in Civics and Citizen- 
ship classes will note that Your Career 
both parallels and supplements the reg- 
ular course of study. 


WHAT’S ON YOUR JOB HORIZON? 

(p. 4) 

In this introductory article, Arthur 
Goldberg, U. S. Secretary of Labor, 
surveys job opportunities over the next 
25 years. Basing his forecasts on studies 
made by the Department of Labor, Sec- 
retary Goldberg indicates those career 
fields which promise increasing oppor- 
tunities, as well as those which seem 
headed for a slower growth or a de- 
cline. The article stresses the need for 
students to get a thorough education if 
they are to qualify for the best jobs. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you, at this time, 
have chosen your future careers? 
(Raised hands.) How many of 
know the specific qualifications and 
training which your jobs will require? 
Where did you get this information? 

2. Why do unskilled workers have a 
more uncertain future than skilled 
workers? 

3. How has automation changed the 
outlook for jobs? 


you 


$4. Why does Secretary Goldberg urge 


continue their education 


finished school? 


students to 


] 
ifter they nave 


Things to Do 
1. Have students bring to 
Help Wanted” sections of local news 


class the 
papers. For what jobs is a high school 
diploma required? For what jobs is it 
not required? How do the two kinds of 
jobs compare in salaries? What jobs de- 
mand a college education? 


2. Is there a vocational guidance 


counselor in vour school? If so, suggest 
talk with the 


tor intormation on careers. 


that students counselor 


COLLEGE THROUGH ANOTHER 
DOOR (p. 5) 


This article tells high school students 
they can extend their education 
ifter high school graduation by attend- 
ing junior colleges, community colleges, 
or trade and technical institutes, or by 
taking extension courses. Students are 
given practical information on getting 
loans and scholarships for college. 


how 


Things to Do 

Students who do not plan to attend 
a regular four-year college should be 
urged to talk with the school’s vocation- 
11 counselor about educational oppor- 
tunities described in the article. 


SMALL COLLEGES WITH MORE 
ROOM (pp. 6-7) 


Many college-bound high 
graduates find that their applications to 
‘name colleges” are rejected, and that 
they have to look elsewhere. They can 
find hundreds of smaller colleges in the 
U. S. which are ready to enroll eligible 
high school graduates. In this article, 
Alfred T. Hill, executive secretary of 
the Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges, discusses some of the 


school 


idvantages of a small college. 


Discussion Questions 
1. How many of you have a brother 
or sister who attends one of the smaller 
colleges? (Raised hands.) What do they 
think of the colleges they attend? 
Which of the arguments for the 
small college impressed you? Why? 


Things to Do 

Show this section of Your Career to 
the college adviser and the librarian in 
your school. Suggest that they set up a 
display of college catalogs for students 
who might like to read them, 


A PICTURE OF HEALTH . . . CAREERS 

(pp. 8-9) 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
predicts that 1,900,000 professionally 
trained health technicians will be need 
1975. This article describes the 
vork, qualifications, and salaries of sev 
eral technologists in the field of public 


ealtn. 


ed by 


Things to Do 

Students 
ibout careers in public health should be 
encouraged to follow up their interests. 
Check with your school librarian for a 
opy of the Health Career Guidebook 
vhich has been distributed to high 
schools by the National Health Council 


who want to learn more 


A CAREER IN THE ARMED FORCES 

(pp. 10-11) 

his article will be of special interest 
to high school seniors who will soon 
face a call to military service. Numerous 
job specialties, with counterparts in 
civilian life, are open to men and wom- 
en of the aimed forces. An eight-page 
insert sponsored by the U. S. Air Force 
pp. 19-26) supplements the informa- 


tion contained in this section. 


JOB HUNT (pp. 12-13) 


Students get practical tips on writing 
job application letters, requests for refer- 
ences, thank-you notes, and job appli- 


ition forms. 


Procedures 

1. With the “Help Wanted” sections 
of local newspapers on their desks, stu- 
dents can write practice letters applying 
for the jobs which particularly interest 
them. First, however, students should 
review the elements in a good job ap 
plication letter. When the students 
have written their practice letters, ask 
them to read the letters aloud to the 
class. Which ones would receive fur- 
ther consideration and which would be 
discarded? Why? 

2: Your school’s vocational counselor 
may be able to furnish you with a sam 
ple set of job application forms. In 
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go over the questions asked in 
the application forms, and explain why 
this information is requested. 

3. Part of a lesson could be devoted 
to a practice job interview. With the 
teacher taking the part of the employer, 
role of job 


( lass 


tudents can assume the 
When the practice inter- 
finished, ask the rest of the 
the interviewing 


} 
ipplicants 
VIEWS are 
] ' 
class to omment on 


} 


recnn ques d splaved 


(pp. 14-15) 


out this selt-inventory 


SELF TESTS 

} ling 

VIVE Ca } | rt i cles 
ly 


his interests 1 titudes 


will 
rer picture of 


Things to Do 
rgest that each student complete 
it home and then turn 


ntories can be filed 


ventory 
Che S¢ If Inve 
for the use of the vocational ad- 


during interviews with students. 


PAMPHLETS (pp. 31, etc.) 
listed 
inexpensive 


On these pages are many 
pam- 


vocations. 


sources ot foo i 
phlets deali ith 


Please urge your students to write only 


Various 


for those pamphlets in which they are 


really interested, and only for a single 


copy of each pamphlet 


PUERTO RICO’S “OPERATION 


BOOTSTRAP” (pp. 16-18) 


Key Ideas to Stress 
Puerto Rico has entered a new era of 
ind prosperity. Only 20 


igo, it was called the “poorhouse 


social progress 
vears ; 
of the Caribbean.” Since that time it 
has carried out a program which quin- 
tupled per capita income, improved 
reduced illiteracy, relieved 


the housing shortage 


sanitation, 
and reformed the 


WHAT'S AHEAD 
November 8, 1961 


Special Issue: Europe’s Needs and 
Resources. 


November 15, 1961 
Unit: The Maghreb—1. Algeria. Also 
the first in a 15-article series on “What 
You Should Know About Communism 


And Why.” 





land ownership system. In 1952. the 
people of Puerto Rico adopted a new 
constitution giving self rule and com- 
monwealth status to the island, in asso- 
ciation with the United States. 


Procedure 

1. Do 
students in your 
students to tell the class what life was 
like in Puerto Rico, Why did their par- 
ents come to the U. S.? Urge these stu- 
dents to ask their parents about eco- 
nomic conditions in Puerto Rico before 
“Operation Bootstrap.” What do letters 
from relatives in Puerto Rico say about 
conditions there now? 


Rican 
these 


Puerto 


Invite 


you have any 


class? 


Discussion Questions 

(1) What does the title of the article, 
Puerto Rico: Operation Bootstrap,” 
mean to you? (2) What can 
people from other underdeveloped 
countries learn from Puerto Rico’s re- 
form program? (3) Many American 
firms have set up branches in Puerto 
Rico. What advantages did they expect 
to gain from this move? (4) How does 
Puerto Rico’s status as a commonwealth 
of the U. S. differ from that of a state 
within the U. S.? (5) What evidence is 
there that the Puerto Ricans enjoy their 
relationship to the U. S.? 


lessons 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








ALGERIA 
15 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Algeria, by M. W. Mike- 
sell (Focus, Vol. 11, No. 6), 1961, 156, 
American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th Street, New York 32, New York. 
Basic Data on Algeria, 1961, free; Docu- 
ments Algeriens, 1960, free; The Constan- 
tine Plan for Algeria, 1959, free; Algeria at 
Work, 1957, free; French Embassy Press 
& Information Division, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, New York 

ARTICLES: “Algeria’s Hot Country 
Waits,” by P. Huston, N. Y. Times Maga- 
ine, June 4, 1961. “Settler Politics in Al- 
geria, by J. Kraft, Foreign Affairs, July, 
1961. “Rebellion That Failed,” by E. Tay- 
lor, Reporter, May 11, 1961. “Atlantic Re- 
port on Algeria,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
1961. “Aftermath of the Generals’ Revolt,” 
U.S. News <> World Re port, May 22, 1961. 
Secret Talks Shape Algeria’s Economic 
Pie Business Week 3. 1961. “FLN: 


Nov 


June 


From Rebellion to Independence,” News- 
week, May 8, 1961. “Algeria; De Gaulle’s 
Biggest Gamble,” by E. M. Korry, Look, 
May 9, 1961. “The Third Revolt,” Time, 
April 28, 1961. “Algeria Faces Problems 
and Promise,” by Howard LaFay & Robert 
F. Sisson, National Geographic Magazine, 
June, 1960. 

FILMS: Berber Country, 1957, 16 min- 
utes, sound, black & white, sale, Classroom 
Film Distributors, Inc., 201 N. Occidental 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Shows Berber 
tribesmen, their land and homes, history, 
and culture. 

FILMSTRIPS: Algeria Today, 1957, 34 
trames, Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 
2066 Helena Street, Madison 4, Wis. Geog- 
raphy, tribal divisions, agriculture, industry, 
urban and rural life; France’s struggle to 
keep Algeria. Algeria, 1957, 50 frames, 
color, Herbert E. Budek Company, Inc., 
324 Union Street, Hackensack, N. J. The 
Sahara, the Mozabite cities at Ghardaia, and 
the oasis at El Golea. 
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Things to Do 
Assign two students to interview a 
teacher who has visited Puerto Rico. 


Ads in This Issue 
With Career Values 

Career opportunities wita “A Strong 
Aerospace Team” is the theme of the 
eight-page section (pp. 19-26) pre- 
sented by the Air Force. Girls as well as 
boys may use the coupon on page 26 
to request additional information on 
careers in the four branches: Airmen; 
WAF: Navigators; Air Force ROTC. 

The Upjohn Company offers (p. 35 
free career pamphlets for students in 
terested in knowing what to do to be 
come a chemist, biologist, pharmacist, 
medical technician, engineer. 

College-bound students may be re- 
ferred to the Barnes & Noble books (p 
39), “College Entrance Counselor” and 
“College Entrance Examinations.” A 
student, inclined toward a _ particular 
field, can make a more detailed evalua- 
tion of its career opportunities with the 
help of Popular Library Guidance 
Books (p. 38). 

Qualified high 
graduates may select, before enlisting, 
from 107 different courses in the Army 
Graduate Specialist Program. Refe1 
senior boys to the ad on page 2. 

The New York Life Insurance Co. 
presents authoritative 
careers in the construction business (pp. 
28-29). It is one of almost 50 in a series 
on careers, written especially for high 
school students. They may ask for any 
of these pamphlets by using the coupon 
on page 29. 

General Electric presents (pp. 32-33) 
the story of technical experts working 
as a team to assist Navajo Indians in 
operation of a 
without 


school seniors and 


information on 


and 
Teamwork 


the construction 
modern sawmill. 
loss of individuality is stressed. 

The Bell Telephone ad on the back 
cover of the student edition suggests 
the increasing importance of careers in 
science with its story on the gaseous 
optical maser, a recent discovery in the 
communications field. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 36 
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TEACHERS 


APPROVE IT! 
Poe aS 


This is what a few, after 
the 1961 contest, said about 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


Dit in g C wa rds 
re aes eSeE 


I am one of the thousands of teach- 
ers who encouraged their students 
to submit manuscripts to you dur- 
ing the recent national contest. 
Having read some of the winning 
entries in Literary Cavalcade I can 
only applaud the good taste and 
judgment of your awards commit- 
tee. 
W. R. G. 


Pennsylvania 


Thanks to Scholastic Magazines, 
our school has had recognition of 
the kind that stimulates further cre- 
ative activity among our students. 

i Mm. 


Iowa 


Needless to say, all of us appre- 
ciate this contest; it has proved in- 
spiring to our young writers. 
F. R. D. 
Oklahoma 


Complete rules for the 1962 contest and 
an official entry blank appear in the 
student edition of this magazine. For 
additional copies you may write to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Cash and other valuable prizes for 
original essays, poems, fiction. 


National Closing Date— 
March 1, 1962 


Regional Closing Dates—Earlier 


Contest Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co 


NEWS 





Continued from page 3-1 


mental laboratories cannot supply—the 
creative activity that takes place most 
naturally in an institution where the 
arts, sciences and letters are joined in 
an atmosphere of intellectual freedom. 
The money that the Government 
spends on specific projects will be 
wasted if it is not spent in ways that 
will sustain these special qualities of 
the universits 

“At the same time, the University is 
led to a new relationship with Govern- 
ment by more than a need for money; 
if only that were involved, it might be 
desirable to renounce Federal grants 
in order to avoid any risk to academic 
science and technology 
have done more than make 
research and teaching expensive; thes 


freedom. But 
icademic 
have made them a necessary ingredi- 
ent in national policy and in the ad 
vancement of human welfare. The 
University no longer expects to avoid 
involvement in public affairs, for it is 
by now all too clear that free univer 
sities and free political institutions ar 
interdependent and their futures in- 
tertwined 

“The role of the university cannot be 
one of withdrawal from the world. But 
it will serve society well only as it re 
a uni- 


mains true to its essential nature 


versity, not an agency of government 
t is entitled to demand complete intel- 
lectual freedom. To this end it must 
ask for a measure of detachment from 
current crises and routine procedures 


fulfilling 


civilized 


as necessary conditions of 
its fundamental purpose in 


society 


Louisiana and NEA 


Still another 
membership in the National Education 
Association was issued by the office of 
Attorney General last 


clarification regarding 


the Louisiana 
month 

In August, a member of the Attorney 
General's staff opined that Louisiana 
belonged to the NEA 
would have to resign because of the 
NEA’s integration stand at its summer 
convention 

Last month, Scallan E. Walsh, Assist- 
ant Attorney General of Louisiana, 
clarified the ruling for Scholastic Teach- 
he said, did not 
resign—but membership in 
additional grounds 


18 Scholastic 


teachers who 


er. Louisiana teachers 
have to 
NEA would be 
for removal. (Sec Oct 
Teacher.) 

Late last month Attorney General 
Jack Gremillion clarified the clarifica- 
tion: “The NEA is not by law nor in- 
junction prohibited from operating in 
Louisiana and, therefore, a member of 
that group who is a permanent teacher: 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


cannot be removed as a teacher merely 
because of membership in the group 
However, if a member of a group which 
advocates integration personally joins 
in any way in such advocacy, then he 


would be subject to removal. . . 


8mm Conference 


A conference on 8mm sound film and 
education will be held at Columbia 
Univ Teachers College Nov. 8-10 
About a hundred leaders in the audio- 
visual industry and education will 
attend 

Heading the 
Professor of English and Re 
Horace Mann-Lin 
coln Institute, Teachers College. Ac 
cording to Forsdale, “Our studies lead 
us to believe that 8mm sound film might 
be to the film field what the paperback 
book has been to publishers.” 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or nofti 


conference is Louis 
I orsdale 


search Associate 


Popular Library Guidance Books, a 
verback series of careers books. Cu 

titles Your Future’ in 
urnalism, Your Future in Advertising 
uur Future as An Airline Stewardess 
uur Future in Electronic Engineering 
our Future in the Foreign Service, and 
ur Future in Chemical Engineering 


ay 
The lude 


Je 
} 
} 


‘ 


bargain at 50 cents 


VeT Corie IS al 
Important part of each book 
a self-evaluation test to see if a student 


) 
Y 
E 


apiece 


measures up to the careers specific 
requirements 

Need a Lift?, an 54 page handbook 
published as a part of the American 
Education and Scholarship 


It contains sources of caree1 


Le gion s 
Program 
and scholarship information for not only 
children of veterans but for all children 
Write to American Legion, Education 
ind Scholarship Program, P. O. Box 
1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind. (15 cents.) 

4 Handbook for College-bound Stu- 
dents and Their Counselors, published 
by the Association of College Admis 
sions Counselors. Provides a handy list 
of college members of ACAC, where 
they are located, size of enrollment, pro 
grams of study, require 
ments, costs, housing, financial aid, and 
where to write for additional informa- 
tion. Write to Joe Jefferson, Association 
of College Admissions Counselors, 610 
Church Street, Evanston, Ill. ($2.00.) 

Rand McNally Universal Map of 
Outer Space, full-color wall map show- 
ing solar system and containing data 
on orbits, distance from sun, rotation, 
relative weights. Free to teachers only 
from Griffin Shoe Polish, Boyle-Midway 
Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Send your name, school address, 
and grade taught to get copy. 


admission 
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By G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


For YEARS I have been contem- 
plating the patterns by which people 
grow in literary appreciation and devel- 
op an enthusiasm for reading. Through- 
out my data I am struck with the 
accidents in the process: 

‘A newly made friend went to the 
library every Friday afternoon to check 
out books I went along; 
and not to be left behind, I also checked 
yut books.” 

“I discovered a whole stack of old 
grandfather's attic and | 


so naturally 


books in my 


used to sit and read whenever we 


visited him. 


accidents grow out of a rela 


These 
a particular condi- 


library, a 


tionship to trie nds 


tion in a schoolroom or 
suggestion of an older person, or the 


discovery of a cache of books in an 
unexpected place 

They all 
cliché of the 


+ 


child, at the 


substantiate the old, old 
right book for the right 
right moment of his life, 
bringing children and 


principle for 
have 


books together that 


preac he d f oT 


most of us 
a long time 

to the conclusion that 
greatest chance with the 
of students of produc- 


| have Core 
there is the 
greatest number 
through the use of a 
somewhat formalized program built on 
cve le ot three kinds ot activities re- 
h variation each year during 
are the three 
literary 


mi a nts 


peated wit 


ondat school These 


1 


I i p inned pro- 


> Dimension I: Individualized Reading 

ks to two months, each 
rein to read what he 
program 


ven tree 


The individualized 
with some sort of sur- 


? 
starts ordinarily 


vV< of what the 
seem to like 
From 
und que 
ing with the librarian, may bring to 
thirty or so books. There probably 


individuals in the class 


the interests revealed in eSSays 


stionnaires, the teacher, work- 


be more than six or seven major 
ks represented in the in- 


vill not 
types ot bo 
terests. 

This article is adapted and reprinted 
from Changing Concepts in the Teaching of 
Reading. Changing Concepts, copyright 
1961 by International Reading Association, 
is distributed by Scholastic Magazines. 
G. Robert Carlsen, of the State Univ. of 
lowa, is first vice-president of the National 
of English. 


Council of Teachers 


Magic starts to happen: Students 
who have never read with enthusiasm, 
find a book that interests them; the 
magazine reader becomes a book read- 
er; the reader of contemporary fiction 
often moves to tasting a classic. Some 
students become enamored of an area, 
like stories of Africa, or the writing of 
a particular author. 

If such an experience is set up each 
vear in the program, grades seven 
through twelve, it is possible to vary it 
from time to time. For example, the 
program of complete freedom of choice 
might be used twice in the six years, 
perhaps at grades 7 and 11. Perhaps 
in grades 8 and 10, it is centered in 
exploration in a literary type (at the 
eighth grade in biography and at the 
10th in drama). At grades 9 and 12, 
students might be asked to pre-structure 
their reading program: that is, to pick 
an area of special interest and draw up 
the list of titles they want to read. 


> Dimension II: Reading in Common 

The group reading of individual 
works is the program that is most often 
in effect in most English courses in the 
country. It is used to show young peo- 
ple how to read a work of literature, 
to show them how to interpret charac- 
ter and motivation, how to perceive 
structure, how to let a book sweep one 
up and fill his mind with sensations, 
visions, and insights. 

The selection of common reading is 
certainly a matter of individual decision 
from school system to school system. It 
must be determined by the reading 
abilities of the class and knowledge of 
adolescent reading interests. In one 
school, the following have proved suc- 


cessful: 


7th grade: Johnny Tremaine, Goodbye 
My Lady. 

8th grade: The Yearling, Poe's Stories, 
Radio Plays from Shakespeare. 

9th grade: Lost Horizon, Kon Tiki. 

10th grade: A Tale of Two Cities, 1984. 

llth grade: Death of a _ Salesman, 
Wuthering Heights. 

12th grade: Of Human Bondage, An- 
tigone, The Secret Sharer. 


There is nothing sacred about the 
particular choices. But each is chosen 
because it offers the possibility of teach- 
ing, and because it is suggestive of a 
wide range of similar books that stu- 
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dents may want to read if the accident 
happens and they want another book 
just as good as that one. 


> Dimension III: Thematic 
Reading of Literature 

Adolescents cannot escape the inner 
turmoil of experience: of facing fear, of 
human loneliness, of inner restlessness, 
of playing the part that is expected of 
one because of his sex, position, or ex- 
ternal necessity, of urgings toward the 
opposite sex, of physical and mental 
euphoria, of failure in one’s own eyes 
or in the eyes of one’s peers, of sudden 
delights in the qualities of experience. 

Literature is the tool by which 
we consider those innermost things that 
are a part of ourselves. Obviously much 
of this would be hoped to be the impact 
of the literature presented in the first 
two dimensions. But I feel that it has 
to be hit directly and squarely through 
units that present to children a number 
of different metaphores (poems, a play 
a short story, a novel, an essay), which 
seem to be codes for the same basic 
facet of the human condition. 

So it imperative to 
units around such areas as Moments of 
High Adventure, The Faces of Courage 
Conflicts in Allegiances, The Hinges of 
Decision, etc. 

The 
volves 
material: a 
and an extensive list of longer selec- 
tions. A unit begins ordinarily with the 


seems design 


unit usually re 
kinds of reading 
shorter 


idea-centered 
around two 


core of selections 


presentation of the theme and a dis 
cussion on the part of the class of im 
mediate ideas and feelings about the 
area of experience under consideration 

The challenge is thrown out that 
through literature, students will have a 
chance to react to the ideas and feelings 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


COMEDY 


Wed., Nov. 1, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father 
Knows Best: “A Medal for Margaret.” 
Margaret takes fly-casting lessons in 
hopes of winning a medal to put on 
display with family’s other prizes. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Top Cat: “The 
Unscratchables.” Top Cat’s quintet seeks 
out Big Gus’ hideout to recover a dia- 
mond, as well as Benny the Ball, who 
has swallowed the jewel. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Joey Bish- 
op Show: “Five Brides for Joey.” When 
it’s believed Joey wants to get married, 
a mad scramble ensues to find prospects 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
College: Sarah meets Dr. Chick Hen- 
nesey, played by Jackie Cooper, when 
she follows her classmate Joe Caldwell 
to a Navy Recruiting office to keep him 
from enlisting 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Donna Reed Show: “All Is Forgiven.” 
Donna and Alex Stone serve as peace- 
makers to a warring household. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Bob Cum- 
mings Show: Bob’s decision to give up 
girls to go fishing is spoiled by an air- 
borne stowaway in “Roamin’ Holiday.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Real McCoys: 
“Kate’s Competition.” Grandpa steps 
into an argument between Luke and 
Kate and makes matters worse. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) My Three Sons: 
“A Perfect Memory.” When Steve 
Douglas’ high-school girl friend re- 
turns to town, Steve makes the rounds 
of their youthful haunts hoping to meet 
her again. 

Fri. Nov. 3, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Hathaways: “Income Tax Rebate.” 
After Elinor has spent the refund 
check, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
questions the identity of the Hathaway 
“dependents.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Flintstones: 
“Flintstone of Prinstone.” Fred attends 
night classes and is drafted to quarter- 
back the Prinstone grid team in the 
big game against Shale Univ. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father of the 
Bride: “Kay’s Dinner.” Kay ruins the 
first dinner for her prospective in- 
laws. 

Sat., Nov. 4, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Beaver’s Cat Problem.” 
A neighbor’s Persian cat adopts the 
Cleaver home and Beaver fears he'll 
be suspected of reese’ 2, 

Sun., Nov. 5, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mr. Ed: 
The talking horse tries to pursue Wil- 
bur to let him vote in “The Voter.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Jack Benny 
Show: Jack dreams he’s on trial for a 
slaying he didn’t commit and calls in 
Perry Mason (Raymond Burr) to de- 
fend him—but finds Mason’s legal tac- 
tics are quite different from what he 
expected. 

Mon., No. 6, 9:00 pm. (CBS-TV) The 
Danny Kaye Special: Danny Kaye 
makes his third TV appearance as star 
of hour-long comedy special. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Nov. 1, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United 
States Steel Hour: “Little Lost Sheep,” 


starring Hans Conried, Arlene Francis. 
hurs., Nov. 2, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 
Kildare: “Admitting Service.” Dr. Kil- 
dare clashes with Dr. Gillespie over 
malpractice charges brought against 
Dr. Kildare’s immediate supervisor, 
played by guest star William Shatner. 

Fri., Nov. 3, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “It’s a Good Life,” 
story of a six-year-old boy who has ap- 
parently destroyed the world but 
preserved a small village which he ap- 
pears to control with his mind 

Sat., Nov. 4, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The De- 
fenders: “Accident,” by Reginald Rose 


Robert Abernathy, NBC news correspond- 
ent, appears on Update Saturdays, noon. 


Drama about a child victim of a hit- 
and-run accident who dies when her 
parents’ religious beliefs prevent sur- 
gery. Woman driver is prosecuted, but 
question is raised: Is she guilty? 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Saturday Night 
at the Movies: Clark Gable and Susan 
Hayward in “Soldier of Fortune.” 

Sun., Nov. 5, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus 
Stop: “Cheri,” TV adaptation of William 
Inge play and movie, starring Tuesday 
Weld, Joseph Cotten, Gary Lockwood, 
Buddy Ebsen 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The General Elec- 
tric Theater: “The Great Alberti.” Cor- 
nell Wilde and Stella Stevens in drama 
about a high-wire artist who fights 
against deterioration of his skill. 

Mon., Nov. 6. 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ben 
Casey: “The Sound of Laughter.” Chil- 
dren’s laughter is needed therapy for an 
entertainer who has had brain surgery. 

Tues., Nov. 7, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Aleoa 
Premiere: “Moment of Decision.” Fred 
Astaire stars as an escape artist in the 
20's whose life is in hands of a sworn 
enemy 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sing 
Along With Mitch: Mitch, his Sing Along 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Gang, and the Depression and Health 
Club 

Fri., Nov. 3, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Interna- 
tional Showtime: “Vienna Magic Show,” 
with host Don Ameche. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Chevrolet 
Golden Anniversary Show: James Ar- 
ness hosts all-star review with Art 
Carney and Nanette Fabray among 
guest stars. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Dinah Shore 
Show: Dinah heads cast which includes 
guests Donald O'Connor and Dean 


Martin. 

Sun., Nov. 5, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color: 
“Inside Donald Duck.” Donald visits his 
uncle Ludwig Von Drake for psycho- 
analysis 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du Pent Show 
of the Week: “The Music of the '30’s,’ 
golden age of pops music and its politi- 
cal and social climate 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Nov. 1, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Ceonti- 
nental Classroom: Course in “American 
Government” taught by Dr. Peter 
Odegard 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brinkley’s 
Journal: A look at contemporary cow- 
boys, who work 15 hours a day for six 
months for approximately $100 a month 
and who are migrant workers the rest 
of the year; a look at expatriates living 
in Paris 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: Hour-long look at Brazil. 

Sat., Nov. 4, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Teen-age news program with 
Robert Abernathy on-the-air-editor. 

Sun., Nov. 5, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. 
College Bowl: Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass., is this week’s challenger. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Al Smith.” Documentary look 
at man who was governor of N.Y., twice 
ran for President, and then gradually 
changed his political views. Program in- 
cludes film from his family library 
which has never been shown before 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
(NBC-TV) Con- 


“Contemporary 
from last se- 


1, 6:00 a.m. 
Classroom: 
(Repeat 


Wed., Nov. 
tinental 
Mathematics.” 
mester.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology” taught by 
Dr. Ray Koppelman 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expedition: 
“Rivers of Fire and Ice.” Journey into 
the Congo takes American explorer 
Ronald Shaynin to edge of river of fire 
about 100 feet wide and 60 miles long, 
which becomes raging torrent when 
volcanoes in region erupt; and to the 
Ruwenzori mountain range, region ol 
eternal snow and rivers of ice just north 
of equator. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Nov. 4, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: “Clock Day.” Pip finds a jack~in- 
the-box near the castle steps. 

10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Video Village, 
Jr. Edition: Game program with young 
people vying for prizes. 

11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Magic Ranch: 
Magician Don Alan stars in show de- 
voted to hocus-pocus, sleight-of-hand, 
other magical diversion. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “Temperature of Living Things.” 
Viewers learn where body warmth 
comes from. 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) My Friend 
Flicka: “When Bugles Blow.” Rancher 
Rob McLaughlin is lured by an old 
cavalry buddy to re-enlist in the army 
despite his wife’s objections. 

Sun., Nov. 5, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
“Lassie Adopts the Fire Chief.” After 
the fire chief’s dalmatian is killed by a 
falling beam, Timmy offers to let the 
chief keep Lassie for the company while 
he’s at school. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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